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A Bibliographical History of the Fletcher-Betterton 
Play, The Prophetess, 1690 
By FREDSON BOWERS 


published by Jacob Tonson in 1690, probably in early June, according to 

an advertisement in the London Gazette no. 2566 for 12-16 June. The 
Woodward and McManaway Check List of English Plays 1641-1700 (1945) 
notices three issues: no. 114 with FINIS on p. 74, and a prologue by Dryden; 
no. 115 without the prologue; and no. 116 with FINIS on p. 76, and an 
epilogue on this last leaf. 

The examination of some twenty-eight copies may now permit correction 
to be made of this listing, for the presence or absence of a prologue leaf is 
not a true point of issue, and the third entry, no. 116, in fact covers two 
distinct editions. 

The opera is a quarto collating A? B-K*+ L?. At is the title (verso blank) 
and Az holds the dramatis persone (verso blank). The text begins on Br. 
That half-sheets A and L were imposed and machined together by half-sheet 
imposition is indicated by the transfer of the two running-titles in L from 
two different formes of a preceding sheet (L1 from 14, and L1” from 12”), 
evidence supplemented by the presence of a watermark in only one of the 
half-sheets in the observed copies of the first printing, with the countermark 
regularly in the other. 


A N opera contrived by Thomas Betterton from Fletcher’s Prophetess was 


First edition, first issue 

The first issue of the original edition is to be determined by the presence of 
sheets B, C, and D in their initial typesetting and imposition. (For the 
details by which to identify these sheets, see below under second issue.) But 
within this issue half-sheet L exists in three press-variant states, in addition 
to the original state. In the initial typesetting, and in the earliest copies of 
the sheet to be machined, the text ended on sig. L1” with a rule and FINIS 
(p. 74), and Lat” was blank, as in the leaf still preserved in the Princeton 
University copy. This first state is not at all common: I have seen copies 
only in Princeton, the Folger Shakespeare Library (Genest), and Henry E. 
Huntington Library. 

A second state was produced when—the type of Li” remaining un- 
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disturbed—an epilogue was added in press on the recto and verso of sig. L2, 
ending with FINIS on L2” (p. 76). Since both formes of L are affected, and 
since each forme was imposed in a different skeleton, the copies of the first 
state with L2 blank must have been specially perfected before the epilogue 
was added, or else the type-page of L2 or L2” was masked when these early 
sheets were perfected. Of this state with FINIS on L1” and also on L2” after 
the epilogue (L2 being conjugate), I have seen British Museum T. 1945 (2),! 
William A. Clark Library of the University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Folger (Dobell). 

After very few copies of this state of L(i) were machined, the press was 
stopped again and a third state was created by the removal of the FINIS on 
Li’. This state also is rare: I know only of the exemplar at the University 
of Illinois. 

Finally, as a fourth state, the catchword ‘EPI-’ was added on Lr” after a 
few copies of the third state had been run off. This fourth state is relatively 
common, copies being preserved at Christ Church Oxford, Trinity College 
Cambridge, Huntington, Clark Library (2), University of Illinois, Michigan, 
and Yale. 

In two copies of this first issue—Christ Church Oxford and Folger 
(Dobell)—a leaf containing a prologue is inserted after the title-leaf. Whether 
this was printed separately or not is indeterminable for want of evidence. 
Since this prologue is rare, and its two occurrences are in the first issue, one 
might be tempted to speculate that it was printed as leaf L2 in a few copies 
kes the epilogue was placed there. But we can have no certainty in this 
matter, and the hypothesis is not encouraged by the binding-up of this pro- 
logue leaf in two copies that already contain the epilogue on a conjugate L2. 

Minor press-variants may be observed in sheet H. In the uncorrected state 
of the outer forme, Folger (Dobell) reads ‘this.’ in line 4 of sig. Hz”, and 
‘occupation.’ in line 23; and in line 28 of Hq’ the reading is ‘Sport.’. In the 
corrected state the readings are ‘this’ (no stop), ‘occupation;’, and ‘Sport?’. 
A single press-variant appears on sig. H2 of the inner forme. In the Hunting- 
ton copy of the first state, and also in Folger (Genest), line 14 has a full stop 
after ‘Mafter’, but other copies a comma. 


First edition, second issue 


Beginning with sheet E a decision seems to have been reached to enlarge 
the edition-sheet. Sheets B-D, already printed, were later reset, but sheets 
E-K, and of course AL, were printed to the larger number and are identical 
in both issues. 

The reset sheets may be identified by the following selection of readings: 


Ist issue and issue (reset) 
Bi’, line9 me, me. 
B2, line 18 fay fay. 


' In this copy sig. L2 is mutilated, but it has the epilogue. 


ai. 
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C2, line 1 cannot tannot 
C3’, line 15 Life life 
C4’, line 35 had bad 
D1, line 26 Roman, Roman. 
D3, line 7 All; All? 


Copies of this second issue are moderately scarce. I have seen exemplars 
in the Bodleian 1 (Vet. A 3 ¢. 947) | 2 (Douce P subt. 74[3]), Folger (2), and 
Yale. None of these had the prologue leaf, but all were bound up with the 
fourth state of L, of course. The British Museum’s 644. d. 27 is a mixed copy, 
perhaps a remainder of sorts, of the first issue with sheet B, only, from the 
second-issue typesetting. 


Second edition 

The enlarged first edition seems to have failed to satisfy the demand, for a 
new edition was immediately printed, so quickly, indeed, that it utilized 
some pages of type from K and AL, and from the reset second-issue sheets 
B and C. No advertisement distinguishes this edition from the first, and it 
has been confused with the first under the general listing of Woodward and 
McManaway no. 116. 

The title-page of this edition uses the standing type of the first, save that 
the first four, and possibly five, lines are reset without variation: “THE | 
PROPHETESS: | OR, THE | HISTORY | OF’. In the first issue of the 
original edition, the types of the head-title and title-page were in different 
settings. But when sheet B was reset for the second issue, the types for 
‘PROPHETESS’ were abstracted from the title-page’ and used as the new 
head-title on B1. As a consequence, the missing line (and those adjacent) 
needed to be reset when the second-edition title was made up from the 
otherwise standing type of the first.2 However, the dramatis persone on 
Az had been distributed and were reset throughout. The only observable 
difference is the use in the heading ‘WOMEN’ of a W with crossed inner 
limbs in the first-edition setting and of a normal W in the second edition. 

The outer forme of the second-edition sheet B was printed from the 
standing type of the second-issue setting reimposed. Only two small 
variants appear, the addition of a comma after ‘affect’ in line 5 of B1, and, in 
what seems to be a resetting of the direction-line on B4’, the substitution of 
the error ‘Max. Dear’ as the catchword for the correct ‘Max. Dare’. 

In the inner forme, B2 and B3” were standing, and reimposed without 

t At this time, presumably, the surrounding lines of type were also removed, but why, unless 
an accident occurred, the several lines below “PROPHETESS’ were also removed is not to be 
determined. 

2 A marked flaw in the second P of PROPHETESS is an obvious identifying point, found in 
the title of the first but not in the title of the second edition. This flawed P together with a 
flawed first E is transferred from the first-edition title to the second-issue head-title. The head- 
title in the second edition, although it utilizes the identifiable P, is in a different setting from the 


others. It is of interest that a flawed second O in the heading of the PROLOGUE leaf seems to 
be the same type found in the title-page PROPHETESS of the second edition. 
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variation, but B1” and Bg (in the same half of the forme) had been distributed 
and were reset. The copy seems to have been the second-issue sheet. 


1st edition, 1st issue 


Bi’, 8 holy 

9 me, 

36 Char. 

37 mifterious 
B4, 16 Dunce; 


both, 


2nd edition 


Holy 

me, 

Cha. 
myfterious 
Dunce? 


both 


In sheet C the outer forme of the second edition utilizes the standing type 


of the second-issue setting, including the same running-titles. The only 
variant occurs on C4”, line 35, the correction of ‘bad’ to ‘had’. 

The inner forme of C used the standing reimposed type of the second 
issue for sigs. C1” and 4 without variation. Sigs. C2.3” were reset from the 
second-issue sheet. The following selection will suffice to identify the 


sheets: 


1st edition, 1st issue 
cannot 
5 pitty 
C3’, 15 Life 
18 Diocle’s 


second-issue sheet. 


1st edition, 1st issue 


D1, 26 Roman, 
29 Life) 
Di", 4 Die 
D3, 7 All; 
D3”, 2 (For 


and issue and edition 


cannot 
pity 
Life 
Diocles 


All Pages of sheet D in the second edition were reset, the copy being the 


and issue and edition 
Roman. Roman, 


life) 
Dye 
All; 
(for 


Beginning with sheet E the first and second-issue sheets are of the same 


Er, $ 
ax, 
Fi, 
F3", 3 
Gri’, 8 
G3, 36 


mi yenee and the second edition resets sheets E-I. The following variants 
ill provide sufficient identification: 


and edition 


Luftre 

is 

-work 
improving. 
Sorrows 


Angers 


holy 
me. 
Char. 3 
myfterious 
Dunce? 
28 | | both, | 
tannot 
pry 
ife 
Diocles 
All? 
(For 
it dition 
luftre 
ts 
-Work 
improving, 
Sorows 
Augers 
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31 Sifter; Sifter: 
H4, 13 Man man 

I2, 15 Courtifie Courtefie 
I3, 7 Farm; Farm, 


In sheet K some pages of standing type appear, reimposed, with occasional 
internal resetting of lines about display capitals that were presumably 
removed after the first printing. In K inner, sigs. K2, K3", and K4 are 
standing; and in K outer, sigs. K3 and K4” are standing. In these standing 
pages the following variants appear: 


1st edition 2nd edition 
"em? "em: 
19 Muft mu ft 
K4’, 19 Ah! Ah 
In the reset pages these variants may be used for identification: 
Ki’, I injoys enjoys 
a, Termes Terms 


Half-sheet L has its outer forme standing, with these variants: 
Li, 16, 26 
x. trye try 
12 flefh Flefh 
Inner L was reset. These variants will identify: 
a, 2 Stories, Stories. 
18 perfect pefect 
iz, 38 exceed: exceed: 


Two states of sig. Lz may be distinguished in the second edition. In what 
appears to be the earlier, as represented by a University of Illinois copy, the 
double rule at the head narrows markedly at the right margin, the first E of 
EPILOGUE has a peculiarly short middle bar, and the display Y at the start 
of the text is squashed and defective. In the usual state these imperfections 
have been set right by substitution of different types. 

In gathering K of a Bodleian copy (Holk. d. 7[4]) and of the Newberry 
Library exemplar of the second edition appears an inserted leaf of supple- 
mentary songs, the recto headed, ‘After the Song (Page 70.) of two of 
Bacchus’ s | Followers, | Make room, make room, &c. | Enter Bacchus, attended 
by Bacchanalians. | Bacchus Sings. | 12 Am here, I am here, | With my Jolly, 
Jolly Crew:’ |... . This leaf appears to be properly associated only with the 
second edition, for the running-title of its recto is the same as that on Ka, 
and the one on its verso the same as K1", of the second edition, and these are 
settings not found in either issue of the first edition. It would seem, thus, 
that the extra leaf of Songs was printed after the second edition, and since 
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it is found in so few copies we may suspect that it was bound only in the last 
ones to be exposed for sale. However, one anomalous copy is known of the 
second issue of the first edition that also contains the leaf (Bodleian: Vet. 
A 3 ¢. 947). Possibly this is a remainder.! 

No observed copy of the second edition has contained the insert Prologue 
leaf. 

The variants on L1” are suggestive enough to show that the order of print- 
ing of the two issues cf the first edition is not reversible except in a world of 
fantasy; but fortunately there is other evidence to confirm. For instance, the 
printer’s measure in the first-issue sheets is 115 mm. in B-L throughout, 
whereas the measure of the reset sheets B—D in the second issue is 117 mm. 

The further evidence of the running-titles may be summarized briefly. 
Four skeleton-formes were constructed for the original first-issue printing, 
and beginning with sheet E (where the edition-sheet was enlarged and the 
ratio between composition-time and press-time altered) these begin to impose 
alternate sheets, two skeleton-formes per sheet, in regular order. There can 
be little doubt that this pattern reveals the switch to printing with two presses 
starting with enlarged sheet E. On the contrary, sheets B-D of the second 
issue comprise a unit independent from E-K. To impose the second-issue 
B-D a fifth set of running-titles was constructed (at least one of the four 
coming from skeleton-forme IV that had imposed forme I{o]), and this new 
skeleton-forme imposed B(i), C(i, 0), and D(i, 0). The skeleton I that had 
last been used for K(o) was utilized for B(o) of this second issue. 


First Issue 
G H 
I I I 
IV Ill 


I 
II 
IV 


K 
Ill 
I 


L 
(I4=Lrt) 
(Ia°=L1") 


Second Issue 
B D E 
V V V II 
I VV IV 


F 
I 
Ill 


&c. 


(i) 
(0) 

Two new skeleton-formes were constructed for the second edition: VI, 
that utilized a running-title apiece from III and IV (K[i] and I[o]) of the 
first edition; and VII, that utilized two from skeleton I (last found in B[o] 
of the second issue). Except for an anomaly, this pair of skeletons VI and 
VII imposed the inner and outer formes of each sheet. 

One interesting peculiarity is revealed in the printing of the second 
edition in that skeleton V, which had imposed most of B-D of the second 
issue, is substituted for VII in C(o) but does not appear again until it imposes 
K(o). 

! Mr. Desmond Neill of the Bodleian Library kindly informs me that the leaf gives every 


indication of having been appended to the copy when it was originally bound, and hence that 
sophistication is unlikely as an explanation. 
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(i) VI VI VI VI Vi Vil Vil Vi VI 
Vi V Vil VI VI VI VI V 


We may guess that it was available when some delay occurred in stripping 
B(o), and that then D(o) was normally imposed from B(o). Perhaps, later, 
I(i) was not stripped when the time arrived to impose K(o). Whatever 
the explanation, the preservation of this skeleton-forme indicates that the 
printing of the second edition followed hard on the machining of the 
supplementary sheets B-D that were used to make up the second issue after 
enlarged E-K AL had gone through the press. 
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ing of the two issues of the first edition is not reversible except in a world of 
fantasy; but fortunately there is other evidence to confirm. For instance, the 
printer’s measure in the first-issue sheets is 115 mm. in B-L throughout, 
whereas the measure of the reset sheets B—D in the second issue is 117 mm. 

The further evidence of the running-titles may be summarized briefly. 
Four skeleton-formes were constructed for the original first-issue printing, 
and beginning with sheet E (where the edition-sheet was enlarged and the 
ratio between composition-time and press-time altered) these begin to impose 
alternate sheets, two skeleton-formes per sheet, in regular order. There can 
be little doubt that this pattern reveals the switch to printing with two presses 
starting with enlarged sheet E. On the contrary, sheets B-D of the second 
issue comprise a unit independent from E-K. To impose the second-issue 
B-D a fifth set of running-titles was constructed (at least one of the four 
coming from skeleton-forme IV that had imposed forme I[o]), and this new 
skeleton-forme imposed B(i), C(i, 0), and D(i, 0). The skeleton I that had 
last been used for K(o) was utilized for B(o) of this second issue. 
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B C DEFGHiI XK L 
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i) Vv Vv &e. 
I V V W it 


Two new skeleton-formes were constructed for the second edition: VI, 
that utilized a running-title apiece from III and IV (K[i] and I[o]) of the 
first edition; and VII, that utilized two from skeleton I (last found in B[o] 
of the second issue). Except for .n anomaly, this pair of skeletons VI and 
VII imposed the inner and outer formes of each sheet. 

One interesting peculiarity is revealed in the printing of the second 
edition in that skeleton V, which had imposed most of B-D of the second 
“mm is substituted for VII in C(o) but does not appear again until it imposes 
K(o). 


_ ' Mr. Desmond Neill of the Bodleian Library kindly informs me that the leaf gives every 
indication of having been appended to the copy when it was originally bound, and hence that 
sophistication is unlikely as an explanation. 
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Ff GHEE 
(i) VI VI VI VI Vil Vil Vit VI 
(o) VII V Vil VI VI VI VI VI V 


We may guess that it was available when some delay occurred in stripping 
B(o), and that then D(o) was normally imposed from B(o). Perhaps, later, 
I(i) was not stripped when the time arrived to impose K(o). Whatever 
the explanation, the preservation of this skeleton-forme indicates that the 
printing of the second edition followed hard on the machining of the 
supplementary sheets B-D that were used to make up the second issue after 
enlarged E-K AL had gone through the press. 
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An Account of the Faustus Ballad’ 


By LEBA M. GOLDSTEIN 


The Judgment of God shevved / upon JOHN FAVSTVS Doctor in / 
Divinity The tune is, Fortune my Foe. 


ALL Christian men give eare a while to me, 
How I am plung’d in pain but cannot dye, 

I liv’d a life the like did none before. 
Forsaking Christ and I am damn’d therefore. 


At Wittenberberg, a Town in Jermany, 
There was I born and bread of good degrée, 
Of honest stock which afterward I sham’d. 
Accurst therefore for Faustus was I nam’d. 


In Learning lo my Uncle brought up me, 

And made me Doctor of Divinity: 

And when he dy’d he gave me all his wealth 
Whose cursed gold did hinder my souls health. 


Then did I shun the holy Bible book, 

Nor on Gods Laws would ever after look, 
But studied accursed Conjuration, 

Which was the cause of my utter damnation 


The Divel in Fryers wéed appear’d to me, 
And soon to my request he did agrée, 
That I migt have all things at my desire, 

I gave him soul and body for his hire, 


Twice I did make my tender flesh to bléed. 
Twice with my blood I wrote the Divel a déed, 
Twice wretchedly I soul and body sold, 

To live in pride and do what things I would. 


For four and twenty years this bond was made, 
And at the end my soul was truely paid, 

Time ran away and yet I never thought, 

How dear my Savior Christ my soul had bought. 


' I should like to thank Miss Agnes Latham, Mr. Cyprian Blagden, and Mr. John Crow for 
their encouragement and help in the preparation of this article. 
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Would I had then béen made a beast by kind, 


Then had I not so vainly set my mind, 
Or would when reason first began to bloom, 
Some darksome den had béen my deadly Tomb. 


Wo to the day of my Nativity, 

Wo to the time that once did Foster me, 
And wo unto the hand that seal’d the Bill, 
Wo to my self the causer of my ill. 


The time I past away with much delight, 
Mongst princes péers, and many worthy knight 
I wrought such wonders by my Magick skill, 
That all the world may talk of Faustus still. 


The Divel carried me up into the sky, 
Where I did sée how all the world did lye, 
I went about the world in eight dayes space, 
And then return’d unto my native place. 


What pleasures I did wish to please my mind, 
He did perform as bond and seal did bind. 
The secrets of the Stars and Plannets told, 
Of earth and Sea, with wonders manifold. 


When four and twenty years was almost run, 

I thouht of all things that were past and done, 
How that the divel would come & clame his right 
Aad carry me to everlasting night. 


Then all too late I curst my wicked Déed, 

The grief whereof doth make my heart to bléed 
All dayes all hours, | mourned wondrous sore, 
Repenting me of all things done before. 


I then did wish both Son and Moon to stay, 
All times of seasons never to decay, 

Then had my time ne’r come to dated end, 
Nor soul and body down to hell descend. 


At last when I had but one hour to come, 
I turn’d my glass for my last hour to run, 
And cal’d in learned men to comfort me, 
But faith was gone and comfort none could be. 


By twelve a clock my glasse was almost out. 
My grieved conscience then began to doubt, 
I wisht the Students stay in Chamber by, 

But as they stay’d, they heard a dolefull cry. 
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Then presently they came into the hall, 
Whereas my brains were cast against the wall, 
Both Arms & Legs in pices torn they sée, 

My bowels gone this was the end of me. 


You Conjurers and damned Witches all. 
Example take by my unhappy fall, 

Give not your soul and body unto hell, 
Sée that the smallest hair you do not sell. 


But hope that Christ his kingdom you may gain 
Where you shall never féel such grievous pain, 
Forsake the Divel and all his crafty ways, 
Imbrace true faith which never more decayes. 


Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere VV. Gilbertson. 
Bodleian, Wood 4o1 (fols. 53-54) 


It has been accepted that the Faustus ballad extant under the titles The 
Judgment of God shewed upon [one] John Faustus Doctor in Divinity and The Just 
Judgment of GOD shew’d upon Dr. John Faustus can with certainty be identified 
only as that entered in the Stationers’ Register on 1 March 1674/5. 

The tracing of the history of the ballad will show that it was certainly in 
oe between 1658 and 1660, and very probably had been for some time 


1636. 
I shall then examine the eight examples of the ballad that I have seen, 
attempting to set them, and therefore their imprints, in chronological order. 
The first relevant version of the Faustus legend is the prose 


HISTORIA Von D. Iohafi Fausten, dem weitbeschreyten Zauberer vnnd Schwartz- 
kiinstler . . . Gedruckt zu Franckfurt am Mayn, durch Iohann Spies. M. D. 
LXXXVII. 


The first evidence of a printed English version is an entry in the Stationers’ 
Register: 
Ultimo die Februarij [1588/9] 


Ric Jones Allowed vnto him for his Copie, A ballad of the life and deathe 
of Doctor FFAUSTUS the great Cunngerer.! 


The dispute between Abell Jeffes and Thomas Orwin over the English 
translation of the Historia is mentioned in the records of the Court of the 
Stationers’ Company.? Orwin had obtained what he believed to be the rights 
from Richard Oliff, who now failed to show that he had made an earlier 
claim than Jeffes. Jeffes established, though it is not explained how, that his 

! Arber, Stationers’ Register 1554-1640, ii (1875), p. $16. Hereafter called Arber. 


2 Greg and Boswell, Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1576 to 1602 from Register B, 
p- 44, entry for 18 December 1592. 
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claim was made in May 1592. In the meantime, Orwin had printed an 
edition, the first extant: 

THE HISTORIE of the damnable life, and deserued death of Doctor Iohn Faustus, 
Newly imprinted, and in conuenient places imperfect matter amended: according 
to the true Copie printed at Franckfort, and translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
Seene and allowed. [printer’s device] Imprinted at London by Thomas Orwin, and 
are to be solde by Edward White, dwelling at the little North door of Paules, at 
the signe of the Gun. 1592. 


From the wording of the title this does not seem to be the first English edition. 

From 30 September 1594 to 5 January 1596/7 Henslowe records in his 
diary twenty-four performances of the play, but he does not use his cus- 
tomary symbol for a new play for the first of these performances.! The play 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 7 January 1600/1,? and from 1604, 
the date of the first extant edition, to 1631 we have examples of ten editions. 

Of the English Faust Book (EFB) Sir Walter Greg lists six or possibly seven 
editions up to 1648;3 of its sequel, The Second Report, entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 16 November 1593, examples of two editions survive, both 
dated 1594.4 Both the play and EFB, then, were steadily popular. 

Richard Jones twice disposed of quantities of his copyrights during his 
lifetime. In 1598 he and William Hill sold their partnership to William 
White, and in 1601 he transferred a number of his copyrights to Edward 
White, with whom he had for some years been associated in the printing 
of books. Jones continued to enter copies until 1602, after which nothing 
more is heard of him until an entry in March 1610/11, though this is presum- 
ably a clerical error since he died intestate in February 1609/10. If he had 
kept any copyrights of ballads in his possession till then, they would have 
been disposed of by his son Thomas, also a printer, but not of ballads. 

On 6 November 1624 an entry appears in Court Book C of the Stationers’ 
Company: 

Ballettes. Whereas divers Ballettes have ben heretofore disorderly printed without 

entrance or allowance. It is nowe ordered that an Entrance be made 
pticularly of the Ballettes that are now printed vnto m® Pavier and his ptenots he 
paying xx* to the house and [the] Contenting the Clarke: Provided that if any 
others have any title to any of the said ballettes by Entrance or other wise this order 
or the Entrance shall not preiudice them.s 


Then, on 14 December 1624, the following entry was made in ‘the 
Stationers’ Register: 


Master Pavier Entred for their Copies at a full Court holden 6° Novembris 
John Wright last, The Copies of the Ballades hereafter perticulerly men- 


1 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 1904, pp. 19-50. 2 Arber, iii (1876), p. 178. 

3 W. W. Greg, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 1604-1616 (1950), p. 2, n. 2. According to this list 
the 1622 edition is only ‘Mentioned in Hazlitt’s Handbook (from the Harleian Catalogue)’, but 
I am grateful to Mr. John Crow for informing me of the sale of a copy of EFB ‘Printed by 
William Jones for T P and I W 1622’, at Sotheby’s on 15 February 1960, lot 137. 

4 §.T.C. 1071§ notes two editions in the Bodleian. 
S William A. Jackson, ed., Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company, 1602 to 1640, p. 171. 
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Cutbert Wright coned. PROVIDED that this entrance shall not preiudice any 
Edward Wright other man that have any Interest to any of them by any 
John Grismond former Entrance or otherwise xx* 
Henry Gosson 

[There follows a list of 168 ballads, among them ‘Doctor FAUSTUS’.}! 


Of this group I have found previous entries for only forty—the small 
number is accounted for by the ‘disorderly printing without entrance or 
allowance’—and of these, seven were originally entered by Richard Jones, 
seven by Edward White, and five by William White. Fifteen other 
Stationers first entered the other twenty-one. 

The extant Faustus ballad is to be sung to the tune of Fortune my foe,? a 
ballad first entered in the Stationers’ Register under that title on 14 December 
1624 but certainly much older, and possibly the ballad Of one complaining of 
ye mutabilitie of fortune, entered on 22 July 1566.3 It was in existence by 1594, 
when Willobie his Avisa was published, and there the last poem but one is 
The resolution of a chast and a constant wife, that minds to continue faithful unto 
her husband. To the tune of Fortune. The third line of its penultimate stanza 
is ‘Fortune my friend, A friend to me hath lent,.’. 

A ballad in the British Museum, Roxburghe Collection I 434,4 Youths 
Warning-peice . . . of the woefull Death of William Rogers . . . who refusing all 
good counsell, and following lewd company, dyed miserably since Christmas last, 
1635. London printed for A. K., is dated 1636. It would fit the tune of 
Fortune my Foe, but the tune title is given as Doctor Faustus. 

A ballad in the Bodleian, Wood 401 (fols. 175-6), entitled Englands Object: 
Or, ... the taking ... of ... Hugh Peters . . . Saturday September the first [&c.], 
is dated in Wood’s hand ‘Septemb. 1660’. It is ‘Printed for F. Coles. T. Uere. 
and W. Gilbertson’ and the cut on the extreme left is of a man in a long 
gown carrying a scroll (fig. 2). The imprint is the same as that of the 
Faustus ballad, Wood 4o1 (fols. 53-54), which I shall call A, and the Glasgow 
copy, Euing 145, which I shall call B, and this same cut is also used for both 
A and B. The wood block has been somewhat damaged by worm in A 
(fig. 1), more so in the Hugh Peters ballad, and, allowing for differences in 
the inking, at least as much in B (fig. 3). It therefore seems very probable 
that A was printed before September 1660 and B about that date. Mr. 
Cyprian Blagden, in his ‘Notes on the Ballad Market in the Second Half of 
the Seventeenth Century’,5 dates this imprint from 1658, after the death of 

John Wright, a fourth partner, in May of that year and possibly after July, 
by which time Mary Wright, his widow, no longer appears in the partner- 
ship entries in the Stationers’ Register. It therefore seems probable that A 
was printed not before May 1658 and not after August 1660. The trans- 

1 Arber, iv (1877), p. 131. 

2 William Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, i (1859), pp. 162-4. 

3 Hyder E. Rollins, An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries (1557-1709) in the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers of London (1924), p. 83, entry 911: Fortune my foe. 


4 In the Ballad Society’s edition of The Roxburghe Ballads, iii (Hertford, 1880), p. 1. 
S$ Studies in Bibliography, vi (1954), pp. 161-80. 
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formation of the Pavier partnership that entered the ballad in 1624 into the 
Coles—Vere-Gilbertson partnership owning it in 1658-6o has been described 
by Mr. Blagden in his paper. 

It has been accepted that the extant ballad can only be dated from the 
Stationers’ Register entry of 1 March 1674/5, as F. S. Boas implies in his 
introduction to his edition of The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, 1932, p.9: 


We do not know the origin or the character of this [1589] ballad, which is not 
to be identified with the later one preserved in the Roxburghe and Bagford 
Collections, The Judgment of God shewed upon one John Faustus, entered under that 
title on 1 March 1675, and evidently based on the English History; 


and Sir Walter Greg in his introduction to Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 1604- 
1616, p. 6, states that the extant ballad ‘must be identified with that entered 
in 1675’, but, as I have shown, it certainly dates back to 1658-60 and very 
probably to 1636, and even, perhaps, to 1624. His statement that none of 
the 1675 partners were publishers of the extant copies is wrong; the names of 
two of them are in the imprints of A and B. 

As Greg says, the 1589 title might echo the ‘weitbeschreyten Zauberer’ of 
the title of the Historia, but the name of conjurer (which is frequently applied 
to Faustus in EFB) is much more probable as an advertisement to tempt 
prospective buyers unfamiliar with the story than as an echo of a title that, 
as he says, the ballad-maker or publisher might not even have known. 

The ballad as it now exists follows EFB closely, except that in the descrip- 
tion of Faustus’s last hour the writer seems to have knowledge of Marlowe's 
scene: 

I then did wish both Sun and Moon to stay, 
All times of seasons never to decay, 

Then had my time ne’r come to dated end, 
Nor soul and body down to hell descend. 


In the second stanza it has a small but curious variation from all three other 
versions, which agree on Faustus’s peasant parentage, whilst the ballad speaks 
of him as ‘born and bred of good degree’. This is, I think, an example of the 
instinctive feeling of popular literature that, as Aristotle says, a tragic hero 
should be ‘one of those who are in high station and good fortune’. 

The last entry of the ballad in the Stationers’ Register was on 1 March 
1674/$:! 


Master Fra. Coles Entred by mutuall consent of the said FRA: COLES, 
Master Tho. Veere THO: VEERE, JOHN WRIGHT & JOHN CLARK 
Master John Wright (and by an order of a full court of assistants) to each of 
Master John Clark them the said Francis Coles, Thomas Veere, John Wright 
and John Clark severally a fourth part of all the bookes, 
ballads and copies, or parts of bookes, ballads & copies hereafter following— 
[among the titles listed] The judgmt of God shewed upon one John Faustus. 


* A Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers; from 1640-1708, ed. 
G. E. Briscoe Eyre, ii (1913), p. 496. ‘ 
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Two of the 1658-60 partners are still active and another John Wright has 
joined them and also John Clark. 


The following examples of the ballad have been seen: 


A: Bodleian: Wood 4o1 (fols. 53-54) 
B: Glasgow University: Euing 145 
D: British Museum: _—C. 22. f. 6(132) 
F: British Museum: Roxburghe II (235) 
G: British Museum: C. 40. m. 10 (55) (Bagford Collection) 
H: British Museum: — Roxburghe III (i) 280 
J: British Museum: 1876. e. 9 (11) 
K: Bodleian: Douce Ballads III (47) 
and I shall try to establish their chronological order. 


The copies fall into two groups: 


(i) A, B, D, F, and G are all black letter, all have as their title The Judgment 
of Gop shewed [shew’d] upon [one] John Faustus Doctor in Divinity,! and 
are all headed by a cut showing Faustus dressed in a gown, seated at a table 
with an oval frame or window behind him and his right hand resting on a 
book in front of him on the table. In front and to the side of him, on the 
right of the cut, a devil with claw feet, a tail, and horned, bearded head 
stretches out its right hand towards the book. Every example has at least 
one other cut besides this. 

(ii) H, J, and K are all in roman type, all have as their title THE Just 
Judgment of Gop shew’d upon Dr. John Faustus, and are all headed by a 
single cut very similar to that on the title-pages of the Marlowe quartos of 
1616 and after. The scene is Faustus’s study and he stands in a magic circle 
to the left of the cut with a rod in his right hand and an open book in his 
left. Behind him on the wall (in the top left-hand corner of the cut) hangs 
his globe. In the centre of the back wall is a lattice window and, to the right, 
a shelf holding three books. Under the shelf is what appears to be a bracket. 
On the floor (in the bottom right-hand corner of the cut) crouches a fantastic 
devil with curling tail, and horned and bearded head. 

Since all three copies have the same misprint—in the tune title the ‘t’ of 
Fortune is turned—and otherwise tally exactly, it is certain that they are 
three copies of the same impression. 

I have said that this cut is similar to those on the title-pages of the Marlowe 
quartos; in fact there seems to be a relationship between the cut used for the 
quartos from 1616-31,? («), the cut used only in 1663, (B) (fig. 4), and the 
ballad cut (y) (fig. 5). It was common practice for a worn-out block to be 
replaced by a copy of itself, and in this case B is a crudely executed copy of 
a, and y a more skilfully executed cut derived from B. 

Ina there is a crucifix on the wall under the bookshelf. 


1 The title is cropped in D so that ‘Doctor in Divinity’ are the first remaining words. 
2 Reproduced as the frontispiece to Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 1604-1616. 
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In B the crucifix is a little farther to the left and higher, but there is still 
no doubt of its identity. 

Iny it has been moved so much higher that it looks like a bracket sup- 
porting the shelf. 


Fic. 4. Woodcut on the title-page of Marlowe’s Faustus, 1663: 8. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Provost and Fellows of Worcester College, Oxford 


Faustus is standing in a magic circle. 

Inq the signs that the skirt of his gown does not hide are, in anticlockwise 
order: 1, Cancer; 2, Gemini; 3, Taurus; 4, Aries; 5, a cross; 6, Luna; 
7, Mer; 8, Venus; 9, Sol; 10, Mars; 11, Jupiter; 12, Saturn; 13, a cross; 
14, Pisces. 

In B Faustus is in a slightly different position in relation to the circle, so that 
1 and 2 are now hidden and 15, of which only the edge had shown before, 
is now seen to be Aquarius. 

In y Faustus is in the same position in relation to the circle as in B. The 
difference is that the signs of the cross have been removed from the 
circle and 5 is now a meaningless sign and 13 is now Cancer. 

This change, taken in conjunction with the obscuring of the crucifix on 

the wall, seems to indicate that this new cut has been discreetly censored. In 
this it follows a trend that had shown itself in the texts of the published 


editions of Marlow’s Faustus from the very first. 
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The cut that appears in every copy of the first group is progressively more 
worm-caten, cracked, and, eventually, chipped in the order A and B, D and 
F, and then G. 

A probable order for A and B on the evidence of the second cut of the 
man in the long gown carrying a scroll has already been mentioned. In D 
and F this second cut has given place to another of a man in a buff coat and 
boots, crudely executed but in good condition. 


Fic. 5. Woodcut found in the late, undated, Faustus ballad: y (Douce Ballads III (47)). 
Reproduced by kind permission of Bodley’s Librarian 


All four copies have a third cut of two gowned men and a clerk at a long 
bench, in front of which one man in early seventeenth-century doublet and 
breeches kneels and another stands. A hat is on the floor between them, and 
a book and documents are on the bench. The lower part of this cut is missing 
in D and F. 

G still has the cut of Faustus and the devil, very cracked and now chipped, 
and one new cut in place of the two others. This new, slightly worm-eaten, 
cut is a portrayal of Faustus with a rod in one hand, a globe in the other, a 
devil perched on his arm, and his magic circle standing on its rim in front 
of him, like a hoop. There are two inset pictures, the upper of six formalized 
figures, a little like the dancing witches of another ballad in the Bagford 
Collection (C. 40. m. 10 (118)), arranged in two horizontal rows, one above 
the other; the lower picture is of flames. 
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The evidence of the texts supports, and even shows more clearly, the order 
implied by the cuts, and casts light on the placing of the roman group. Most 
of the textual variations are minor differences in spelling and the use of 
punctuation and capitals. The others fall into three main types: 


1. A giving one version, and all the rest another. 

2. The copies grouped A, B (a); D, F (b); G—either by itself or associated 
with the second or third groups; and H, J, K (c). 

3. All the black-letter copies with one version and the roman group with 
another. 


Type 2a 


stanza Ill, 1. 1 = In learning lo my Uncle brought up me, 


In learning loe . . . 
G_ In learning low... 


H, J, K In learning high... 
stanza XIV, ll. 1-2 Then all too late I curst my wicked Deed, 
4 The grief whereof doth make my heart to bleed 


D)\ The Deed whereof... [carried down from the 

F line above] 

G_ The Dread whereof [‘Deed’ emended] 
H,J,K The Dread thereof 


Type 2b 
stanza VIII, |. 1 A 
B 
D 
F} Would I had first . . . 
G 
H,J,K Would [at first... 


} Would I had then been made a beast by kind, 


Type 2c 


stanza VI, |. 4 _ To live in pride and do what things I would. 


To live in peace .. . 


H, J, :) To live in Pleasure . . . 


1. an echo of EFB and Marlowe, 
2. changed to a common phrase, 
3. emended to better sense, if not scansion. 
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In most respects D is very close to F, but at two points it shares the version 
of A and B: 


A divel 
stanza XIII, 1. 3 B} How that the would come & claim his right 
D Devil 


. would soon claim his right 
H, J, K will soon claim his Right 
stanza VI, |. 2 “ Divel a deed 
D Devil a deed 
F Devils deed 


H, J, 4 Devil’s Deed 


We know from the evidence of the condition of the woodcuts that the 


chronological order of the copies is likely to be A, B, rs , G. What textual 


evidence there is seems to indicate that their order should be 


A, B, D, F, G, H, J, K. 


There remains the evidence of the imprints. With the imprint of A I have 
already dealt. B bears the same one, but judging by the state of its woodcut 


it was most probably printed about September 1660, and Mr. Blagden in his 
paper gives evidence for believing that the latest date for that imprint was 
1664. 

We are now left with: 


D: Printed for A.M. W.O. and Tho. Thackeray at the Angel in Duck- 
Lane. 

F: Printed by and for A.M. and sold by the Booksellers of London. 

G: London: Printed by 99.©, and sold by the Booksellers. 

H, J, K: no imprint. 


I can, at the moment, indicate no dates for these imprints; Mr. Blagden 
tentatively arranges them in the order F, D, G, but does not, as far as I can 
see, give any evidence that would rule out the order D, F, G, which, from 
an examination of these examples of this ballad, I should consider more 
probable. Certainly the group H, J, K is latest of all. 

To decide the point would need an examination of all the available external 
evidence; of the texts of the ballads bearing each imprint; of the states and 
histories of their woodcuts, and, perhaps, of their types, and that could not 
find a place in this study of a single ballad. 
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APPENDIX 


A List of Extant Copies of the Faustus Ballad, with Some Corrections 
to Wing 


The entry for this ballad in Wing is under the title 
The judgment of God shewed upon one John Faustus. 
J1178 [London "|; by and for A.M., [16707]. British Museum 
J1179 [Anr. ed.] By W.O., [16702]. British Museum 
Ji180 [Anr. ed.] [London], for A.M. W.O. and Tho. Thackeray, [1695]. 
British Museum; Bodleian (1); Magdalene College, Cambridge (2); 
Crawford Library, Haigh Hall; Glasgow University (3) 


1. The Bodleian has two copies of the ballad, but neither of them has this 
imprint. 
2. The imprint of the Magdalene College copy is: 
Printed for W. Thackeray, T. Passinger. 
3. The imprint of the Glasgow copy is: 
Printed for F. Coles T. Vere and W. Gilbertson. 
As far as I have been able to discover, the complete list of extant copies is: 
Black letter with the title: 


The Judgment of God shewed [shew’d] upon [one] John Faustus Doctor in Divinity 


1 (A) Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere VV. Gilbertson. 
Bodleian: Wood 4o1 (fols. 53-54) 
[May 1658-Sept. 1660: see above for evidence for this dating. | 
2 (B) Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, and W. Gilbertson. 
Glasgow University: Euing 145 
[Sept. 1660-1664: see above for evidence for this dating. ] 
3. Printed for W. Thackeray, T. Passinger. 
Pepys Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge: II (142) 
[1686-8: evidence for this dating is given in Mr. Blagden’s paper. | 
4 (D) Printed for A.M. W.O. and Tho. Thackeray at the Angel in Duck-Lane.! 
British Museum: C. 22. f. 6 (132) 
s. [Another copy, which I have not seen, bearing the same imprint. | 
Crawford Collection: 22 
6. (F) Printed by and for A.M. and sold by the Booksellers of London. 
British Museum: Roxburghe II (235) 
7. (G) Printed by W.O. and sold by the Booksellers. 
British Museum: C. 40. m. 10 (55) (Bagford Coll.) 


? Thomas Thackeray received his freedom on 6 August 1694. Plomer’s Dictionary of Printers 
and Booksellers, 1668-1725, gives 1693 as the earliest date of a publication bearing his name, 
referring to the entry in the Term Catalogue for Michaelmas 1693 (Arber, ii, p. 487) of 

The Dutch Fortune-teller . . . brought into England by John Booker. Printed for J. Deacon, 

M. Wotton, G. Conyers, and T. Thackeray. 

It points out that in Arber’s index (ii, p. 660) ‘the entry is given in error to W. Thackeray’. 
The entry in the original Catalogue is as Arber gives it in the body of his edition, but, neverthe- 
less, there is in the Henry E. Huntington Library a copy which was: 

a Printed by J.M. for W. Thackeray . . .; J. Deacon . . .; Matt. Wottox [sic] . . .; and Geo. 

onyers . ... 
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In addition there are three roman copies, possibly printed after 1700 and there- 
fore outside Wing’s scope. Their title is 


The Just Judgment of GOD shew’d upon Dr. John Faustus 


8. (H) British Museum: Roxburghe III (280) 
9. (J) [No imprint] British Museum: 1876. e. 9 (11) 
to. (K) Bodleian: Douce Ballads III (47) 
Ebsworth notes that there was a copy of the ballad in the possession of the Earl 
of Jersey, but this was very possibly amongst those acquired by the Earl of Craw- 
ford at the sale at Sotheby’s on 6 May 1885, and would then be no. 5 above. 
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An Ambitious Printing Project of the Early 
Seventeenth Century 


By VIVIAN SALMON 


This day m‘ do" webbes patent was distinctly reade for the teaching of 


I the records of the Stationers’ Company there is an entry at 1 August 1626: 
Languages after a new method w“*out Rules. 


Behind this brief statement lies a history of immense ambition, dreams of 
wealth, persistent toil over two decades, and final disappointment; all, how- 
ever, lightened by an idealistic enthusiasm and a progressive view of what 
was then, and still remains today, a vitally important topic—the best method 
of teaching a foreign language to those who need it for international com- 
munication at academic and administrative level.2 Joseph Webbe, the in- 
ventor of the ‘new method’, was sufficiently certain of its value to induce 
Charles I to grant him a patent (in return for a royal share jn the profits) for 
publishing his own textbooks and for charging an annual fee to those teachers 
and pupils who used his method. This patent was not the only one granted 
to an author, although it was more usual to grant them to individual pub- 
lishers for the printing of certain classes of books; but its interest lies in the 
correspondence which it elicited concerning the costs of printing, the size 
of the buying public, and the method of raising money for the project. 
Moreover, two of the texts of which the costs were estimated by Webbe 
are still extant, though obviously they cost more than he expected. 

Correspondence about these printing costs is preserved in MS. Sloane 1466, 
which is a collection of letters and papers by Webbe, mostly copies; a copy 
of the patent appears in Rymer’s Foedera,3 and there are general comments 
on the project in Webbe’s prefaces to those of his textbooks which were 
published: 

Lessons and Exercises Out of Cicero ad Atticum, by F. K., 1627; 

Pueriles Confabulatiuncule, Felix Kyngston, 1627; 

The First Comedy of Pub. Terentius, called Andria, by Felix Kyngston for 

Philip Waterhouse, 1629; 
The Second Comedie of Pub. Terentius, called Eunuchus, by A. I. for Philip 
Waterhouse and Nicholas Bourne (two different title-pages), 1629. 


These are all rare, and the second is to be found only in a unique copy, in the 
Huntington Library. The first two texts were apparently printed at Webbe’s 


* Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1602-1640, ed. by W. A. Jackson (London, 
1957), 188. 

* For an account of Webbe’s linguistic theories see Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
Xxiii (1961), 2, pp. 324-40. 

> Tomus xviii (ed. by R. Sanderson, London, 1726), pp. 680-3. 
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expense, as far as one can judge from his papers, and were sold by the 
masters teaching by his method. He then found himself in financial diffi- 
culties, and the costs of printing the third and fourth, and others projected, 
form the subject of many of his papers. 

Although Webbe had been working out his methods since 1604 according 
to his own statement in his papers, it is not until 1626, with the grant of the 
patent, that this account need begin. The patent, dated 26 April, acknow- 
ledges Webbe’s ‘long painful and expensive Study’ which the inventor 
claimed had led to offers to ‘divulge the said Invention in Forraigne Coun- 
tries’ in return for ‘divers Priviledges’; but Webbe, the patent continues, had 
preferred to help his own nation ‘aswell by profitting the Natives, as by the 
Concourse of Forraine Students’ and was to receive certain privileges in 
return. The patent lists eight major conditions: the inventor was to have sole 
leave to teach by his method and to settle anywhere to do so; he was to have 
the sole printing and selling of his books for thirty-one years; he was to be 
allowed to set up presses where he wished, to sell gross or retail, and to destroy 
presses illegally printing his works. These were normal rights of patentees; 
the remainder were peculiar to this patent. He was to have the sole right to 
teach by his method for fourteen years (though the right of publication was 
for thirty-one), and he was to draw all profits for three years. Thereafter 
he was to pay one-fifth of the profits to the Exchequer in Easter term every 
year, having first furnished accounts to the Barons of the Exchequer. It was 
the custom to publicize patents by reading them aloud in Stationers’ Hall,! 
and consequently Webbe’s was read in August 1626; its first-fruits appeared 
the following year. These were the two books printed by Kyngston in 1627 at 
Webbe’s expense (see MS. Sloane 1466, fol. 327”) and sold privately by 
schoolmasters. Three of these masters are named on the title-page of Lessons 
and Exercises: Mr. Sherley of Rose-alley, Holborn, Mr. Clarke in Fetter-lane, 
and Mr. Wastell in Harpe-Lane (the first was probably the dramatist James 
Shirl@. It seems from this text that the first institution designed especially 
for teaching by this method was set up in November 1626,? and it is interest- 
ing to note that one Joseph Waterhouse entered in the same month, having 
been at grammar school for seven years, and wrote an exercise which Webbe 
reproduces in order to compare it with another produced by the same pupil 
after training in Webbe’s methods.3 If this boy was related to Philip Water- 
house, the methods must have been satisfactory enough to induce the latter 
to publish two further texts of Webbe’s in 1629. 

Between Lessons and Exercises and the Terence texts two years later 
Webbe’s papers show that he had got into financial difficulties with the pro- 
ject. His aim was to print all the plays of Terence in Latin and English, each 
play divided into clauses which were numbered so as to correspond with 


1 For a similar public notice of a patent see Jackson, p. 265. 

2 On fol. B2' Webbe states that the oldest school has been in existence no longer than four 
months; the first exercise reproduced is dated 28 November 1626 and the last 2 April 1627. 

3 The exercise, which appears on fol. A3', is stated only to be the work of I. W., but the 
boy’s full name is given with his ‘improved version’. 
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clauses in the companion version; his intention was to make pupils learn 
Latin by learning clauses as wholes. His letters and papers illustrate both the 
conception of this scheme and the disappointment with which he met in 
trying to finance it, and they are particularly interesting for two reasons. 
They give us contemporary estimates of printing costs and profits, and they 
suggest a third method of carrying out publication which does not seem yet 
to have been noted. 

The details of printing costs are to be found in three letters written in 
Webbe’s own hand, and in two copies of a document entitled D’ Webb* 
propositions (fols. 181% and 323"). The letters were sent to a friend whose 
name is already well known for his influence and interest in educational 
matters—Samuel Hartlib. The earliest evidence of a link between the two 
men is in the draft of a letter, preserved among Hartlib’s papers, which was 
sent to an unknown relative of Hartlib’s from Cambridge on 21 December 
1625 and which refers to Webbe as ‘worthy of many volumes’ of comment.' 
By 1625 Webbe had published two brief advertisements of his method 
which Hartlib may well have read, and the first evidence of a personal 
acquaintanceship appears in a letter from Webbe on 1 September 1628 con- 
cerning an educational project of Hartlib’s (MS. Sloane 1466, fol. 301). The 
latter’s reply must have contained an invitation to Webbe to explain his own 
educational ambitions, for the next letter from Webbe is an estimate of what 
it would cost to print in his special layout a copy of Terence which Hartlib 
owned. This letter is undated but was clearly sent before 13 December 1628, 
when Webbe sent a third letter of appeal to his friend, telling him of a most 
discouraging visit from some men who had previously appeared interested 
in supporting his scheme but seemed now to be withdrawing, so that he 
was about to ‘put off .3. or .4. scholars that I keepe in towne about it: as also 
to put off my house at S*' Thomasses day, w® I have w so much charges 
forestaled, & kept of purpose for this businesse hitherto’ (fol. 377"). In the 
second letter Webbe estimates the cost of printing two different under- 
takings, the complete plays of Terence and what he calls an “Eulogie’, pre- 
sumably in the sense given by Forcellini for Eulogia: ‘honestus sermo, dictum 
sapiens . . . pro libro, qui ea continet’. This was to be a kind of dictionary, 
not of individual words, but of clauses or, in Webbe’s terminology, ‘pieces’ 
of Terence. This work, if it was ever printed, has not survived, but Webbe’s 
other textbooks show how he would need to estimate the cost of printing a 
play; his method was to print on one side of the paper only, to divide each 
printed portion into two, with English on one side and the equivalent Latin 
on the other, and to separate the clauses in each by vertical lines, rows of 
stops, and other typographical devices. The following is a brief summary of 
Webbe’s estimate in his letter to Hartlib (fol. 10). Each sheet of Hartlib’s 
Terence would occupy six sheets in Webbe’s printing layout, so that the 17 
sheets of the original edition would require an equivalent of 102 in the 
claused version. Since the Eulogie would be three times as large, the total for 

* See G. H. Turnbull, Hartlib, Dury and Comenius (London, 1947), p. 14. 
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one copy of each would be 408 sheets, and for a proposed edition of 1,500 
copies 1,224 reams would be necessary. ‘Moreover’, he says, ‘there are .2. 
quires to every reme that are to bee alowed to the printers to perfect that 
reme’ so that altogether 1,346 reams, 8 quires must be bought at 4s. the 
ream. The printer would charge 2s. 8d. a ream for his work, and the scholars 
employed to divide the plays into clauses would charge another £60. The 
total cost of 1,500 copies of the complete plays and the Eulogie would amount 
to £484. The profits would easily cover this amount. Each copy of the 
complete Terence would cost 2s. and should be ‘richly worth’ 4s. (or 8d. a 
comedy). The Eulogie should bring in even more. It would cost him 6s. 
to produce but would be ‘very well worth .18s. a peece after the rate of 
Dictionaries’.'. The total profits, he reckoned, should amount to {£905 
(though a check of his arithmetic shows that his calculations were over- 
optimistic). Webbe adds a postscript to this letter; if the whole sum of £484 
cannot be raised at once, it should be possible to start with £250 and use the 
profits on the first sales to finance the rest of the project. 

Webbe gives further information about his plans in his Propositions. He 
reckons the cost of scholarly assistance to be £30 to £60 per annum for each 
employee; his own expenses, including rent of premises “by reason of the 
many roomes that are required in this busines’, will be £300, and ‘Vtinsills 
about this busines’ another {20 to £30 per annum (fol. 182”). He then 
estimates the public likely to buy his works. He suggests that there are about 
8,000 parishes in the country and three scholars in a parish; he arrives at this 
figure by counting one clerical incumbent, one waiting to succeed him, and 
a third ‘growing vp to be made fit for a successor in Eccleciasticall per- 
formantes’ (fol. 183"). Of these 24,000 men and boys, only a third will need 
teaching, ‘yet considering that of those that are yonge schollo" scarse the sixt 
man attendes to the Clergie’ it might, he says, be reasonable to double the 
number of those actually studying. To these 16,000 he adds 4,000 for Scot- 
land and Ireland, and arrives at a schoolboy public of 20,000. In addition, 
their teachers will need his books. “An hundred schollo'* for a master (wch 
is asmuch or rather more then one man can attend vnto)’ means that 200 will 
be added to the public. By the terms of his patent he may charge an entrance 
fee of £5 for admission to his method, and the schoolmaster must pay in 
addition an annual sum of £1 while using it. In other calculations on fol. 15" 
he makes it clear that he expects {1 for each pupil, since, he says, school- 
masters commonly receive £2, £3, or £4 per scholar yearly in fees. 
Alternatively, they can be Webbe’s ‘pensioners’ at £30 a year, passing on to 
him extra fees. Each schoolboy must pay 6s. on entrance and 6d. a month, 
and schoolmasters must be responsible to Webbe for the collection of this 
sum. During the thirty-one years’ patent schoolmasters will need to renew 
their books four times and there will be six ‘generations’ of schoolboys; since 


1 Large dictionaries were indeed expensive, but Webbe may be exaggerating. In 1606 John 
Legatt agreed to print the English-Latin dictionary of Thomas Thomas in quarto for ‘ij* vj4 a 
peece, And .. . in 8° at [x] viij4 a peece’. Jackson, p. 18. 
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he reckons on an average profit of ss. a book his profits will be enormous, 
even if only one in ten schoolboys actually possesses his works, and if some 
are excused because of poverty. There are further, and different, calculations 
in the copy of the proposals beginning on fol. 323. Here he reckons on 
employing four or five scholars continually for five years at a total cost of 
£100 per annum (fol. 326”), and adds to possible future expenses those he 
has already incurred. He claims to have been out of pocket by £1,000 
between 1604 and 1624 by studying and promoting his method, and “Since 
that time I am out about the Patent et composing et printing of bookes to 
this end, till this .15. of Sept. 1628. more—7oo. lib.’ (fol. 327"). His ambition 
is not limited to the home market, which he feels can be extended by “dealing 
either w® Ambassadores or marchants’ of Germany, Italy, France, Spain, the 
Low Countries, and Poland (fol. 184"), and his estimates of profits are com- 
pletely fantastic—unless one can believe that the allegations made in Scintilla 
about monopolists’ profits are true; ‘of every 4! they make 15!*” (Arber, 
iv. 38). 

While none of the information about printing costs contained in these 
papers is entirely new, it is rare, if not unique, to find these calculations set 
out in such detail. The most surprising item is the amount of profit expected 
on a book, varying from the 2s. estimated for the claused version of Terence’s 
comedies to the 12s. estimated for the Eulogie at what is said to be the rate 
common for dictionaries. Webbe’s estimate of printing costs may also be 
too optimistic. At about the same time John Norton and Augustine 
Mathewes obtained a contract to print at the rate of ss. a ream (Arber, iv. 174) 
whereas Webbe expected to pay 2s. 8d. This sounds too firm a price to be 
mere guesswork, and the explanation of the difference may be that the text- 
books were to be printed on one side only. Comparing the estimates with 
the editions of Terence which were actually printed in 1629 we find that 
Webbe underestimated quite seriously the amount of paper required; instead 
of his 17 sheets per comedy we find that he needed 27 for Andria and even 
more for Eunuchus. 

Webbe’s papers show us not only something of costs and the likely size 
of the reading public; they show also the possibility of financing publication 
in a way not noted by historians of printing. The normal method was, of 
course, at the risk of the printer or the bookseller/publisher, and if no one 
man was prepared to risk his capital it was possible for printers to take shares 
in the project. Where no printer or bookseller would take the risk, the 
author’s alternative was to invite subscriptions for his works before publica- 
tion, as did John Minsheu and John Taylor.t But Webbe described a third 
possibility, which was to invite offers for shares in a company to be formed 
to print his works; and these offers were to be solicited from people who were 


' See M. Plant, The English Book Trade (London, 1939), p. 227, and L. Kirschbaum, “Author’s 
Copyright in England before 1640’, PBSA, xl (1946), p. 47; but F. B. Williams argues that 
Minsheu was asking for, and received, free gifts rather than subscriptions. See ‘Scholarly 
Publication in Shakespeare’s Day: A Leading Case’, Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies 
(Washington, 1948), pp. 755-73. 
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not necessarily already publishers. Under the heading Inuitatio (fol. 193) 
Webbe produces a statement that 


Wheras there is a Method to pure Languages composed . . . et that by reason of 
great Expencesse formerly mad, the Expence to a compleat trial therof cannot by 
the author hims. alone bee fully supplied . . . wee desire that other well disposed 
people . . . would bee pleased to joine with vs so farre forth as may not bee pre- 
judicial vnto them in the losse of the stocke. And to that end they shal haue the 
bookes already printed at so reasonable rates for their securitie as they may get 
between 3s. and 4.s. in the pound for their money in the sale of them. 


This project is explained further on fol. 13°: 


1. Those that are to stocke this busines are either to lend their money vppon 
securitie of bookes formerly printed to bee mad ouer vnto them at the same 
rates that they are or shall bee sould vnto the Stationers, to the valew of their 
money. and interest. 

. Or they are to come in aduentuures a third of the profits receiued vnto the 
Author, till such time as their thirde hath yealded them so much profit cleere 
as the said Author hath already disbursed, et then to share equally wt the said 
Author, et his heyres for euer afterward. 

. Or they are to take the whole busines into their owne handes, yealding vnto 
the said Author his hiyr eg. an Annual pension or Certainty for euer according 
to agreement. 


Item 2 is explained more fully on fol. 17". Since, Webbe claimed, he had 
laid out more than £1,800 in perfecting his method for the past twenty years 
or so, he expected to receive this back out of the profits, and his partners were 
to receive a smaller share of the profits until Webbe had recovered this sum; 
thereafter all were to share equally. There was one condition; those men 


wch shal vndertake to stocke the pmisses, shal not breake of from stocking the 
same, by such meanes as J. W. shal thinke fittest for the free passage of his Method 
et sale of his bookes, vntil the terme of 7. yeares shall bee fully expired, et then shal 
giue the said J. W. 6. moneths notice of their intent to breake of from stocking the 
same. 


The rest of this document consists only of headings, the subjects of which 
it would be interesting to know more about, e.g.: 


‘How the stock shall bee dliuered et brought in’ 
and how 
‘a diuident et accompt bee mad thrice a yeare’. 


This offer was apparently not taken up. The men whom Webbe mentions 
in his third letter to Hartlib may have at first appeared interested, and then 
returned to announce their withdrawal. But at least Webbe had better 
success than with the texts published in 1627, which had been at his own 
expense though printed by Kyngston. The latter handled the first of the 
Terence comedies published in 1629, but it was sold by Waterhouse who 
had presumably financed it. The second Terence comedy was printed by 
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A. I. (Adam Islip) and by now Waterhouse had taken a partner, Nicholas 
Bourne. There is no trace of any further publication in the series, though it 
would be useless to look for any in the Stationers’ Register since it was un- 
necessary to register books for which a patent had been obtained. There is 
a list of Webbe’s works in the Sloane manuscript at fol. 17” and fol. 272" 
and this project is not even mentioned, so that one must assume that it 
expired as a result of contemporary inertia or active opposition to new and 
radically different methods of teaching. It was also overshadowed by the 
new methods of Komensky which were introduced into England shortly 
afterwards; these accorded more with the growing scientific temper of the 
age which was interested in labelling objects with the correct names, rather 
than in noticing the way in which language worked, and teaching accord- 
ingly. Hartlib apparently forgot about the project in his enthusiasm for the 
Moravian reformer and for his schemes of religious unity among the protes- 
tants of Europe, and it remained for a Puritan divine, John Webster, to 
pronounce the verdict many years later: 


Much to be commended therefore was the enterprise of Doctor Web, who found 
out a more short, certain and easie way to teach the Latine tongue in. . . and if it 
had been well followed and improved, [it] would have produced an on [sic] in- 
credible advantage to the whole nation.! 


* Academiarum Examen, Or The Examination of Academies (London, 1654), p. 23. 
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AN ENGLISH PRINTED SHEET-NUMBER OF 1579 


In the eighth volume of the late-lamented Harvard Library Bulletin (1954), 
Pp- 96-102, 363-4, the present writer published some notes on French, 
Spanish, and Italian books which contain printed numbers, usually on the 
title but sometimes at the end of the book, which correspond to the total 
number of sheets which make up the volume and occasionally also the 
number of quires, if that number is different from that of the sheets. Since 
1954 numerous additional French and Spanish examples have been observed 
as well as several Italian ones which, as they are of quite a different date and 
place of origin from those previously noted, will be described below. Since 
then, also, one English and one German example have been noted. 

The other day when examining a copy of the Rev. John Knewstub’s attack 
on the ‘Family of Love’, A confutation of monstrous and horrible heresies, taught 
by H. N. 4°. T. Dawson f. R. Sergier, 1579 (S.T.C. 15040), my eye caught 
the numbers “34’ printed twice in spaces left in the title-border of type- 
ornament (see fig. 1), here reproduced from the Folger copy, as the 
Harvard one is rather scrubby. This book is so made up that it is not an easy 
matter to calculate the number of sheets it contains, for it collates: *-**8 A4 
B-L§8 M-N¢4 O2 P-R8 S4, a total of 344 sheets. It will be noted that the 
half-sheet discrepancy is in the buyer’s favour, a most unusual circumstance 
for, at least in most of the Spanish examples noted, if there is an error in 
these printed sheet-numbers it is in the bookseller’s favour: a factor that 
tends to confirm the belief that their purpose was to facilitate the calcula- 
tion of the retail price of the book when that price was, by custom and 
ordinance, based on the number of sheets it contained. 

That Dawson frequently used lace-ornament borders on the titles of his 
quartos and octavos was well known to me because of the problems which 
they present in the revision of the S.T.C. He often inserted his initials, 
“T D’, in spaces similar to those of the Knewstub title-border here reproduced, 
but sometimes his name occurs only in the colophon, not in the imprint—is 
it to be recorded as: ‘(T. Dawson)’ or “T. D(awson).’? Consequently it 
seemed worth examining other books printed by Dawson to see if he had 
elsewhere used printed sheet-numbers on his titles. Very soon I came across 
another work of Knewstub’s printed by Dawson in this same year, An 
aunsweare unto certaine assertions. 4°. T. Dawson f. R. Sergier, 1579 (S.T.C. 
15039), which had these same numbers, ‘34’, in similar spaces (see fig. 2). 
This book, however, collates: 2+ A-G® H¢ I?, or 16} sheets. Was this an 
oversight and the numerals merely left in the border after the Confutation 
was printed or had these numbers some other significance? I believe it was 
an oversight, even though the numerals have been slightly moved in the 
Aunsweare, and the inner and some of the outer rules changed. 
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In order to have a reasonable conspectus of Dawson’s practice I have 
examined, some in microfilm only, all twenty-one of the quarto books 
known to have been printed by him during the first four years of his career 
as a printer. This survey enables one to follow the evolution of Dawson’s 
type-ornament borders with some confidence. In 1577 he printed five 
quartos, four of them without any title-borders and the fifth, an unrecorded 
edition of Hemmingsen’s Postill, within McKerrow and Ferguson title- 
compartment No. 133. In 1578 he printed four quartos, two without borders 
and one in the same compartment. The fourth quarto, The third and last part 
of the secretes of Alexis of Piemont. 4°. T. Dawson f. J. Wright, 1578, has a 
lace-ornament border within rules similar to the one used on the Knewstubs 
here reproduced, but without any spaces cut out. Furthermore, the whole 
frame is encircled with the same ornament which in the Knewstub is used 
only on the top and bottom, so that the effect is far less neat. The following 
year, 1579, he printed eight quartos of which only one was without a border. 
Around the title of J. Harmer’s translation of Calvin’s Sermons vpon the x. 
Commandementes, which he printed for several publishers, he put a lace- 
ornament border which is like the Knewstub one at top and bottom but at 
the sides has an extra full row of type-ornament which gives a narrow com- 
partment for the letterpress. It also has no spaces cut out. 

Later that same year he printed for George Bishop the second edition of 
John Northbrooke’s Spiritus est vicarius. Its title is within a lace-ornament 
border made up exactly like both the Knewstub borders except that it is 
upside-down and, except for the right outer rule (left outer in both the 
Knewstubs), has different rules and no spaces left for initials or numerals. It 
must have been after that that he printed both the Knewstub volumes, having 
first cut out the space for the numerals. Possibly he had seen printed sheet- 
numbers on the titles of continental books and, when he found the collation 
of Knewstub’s Confutation to be so complicated, decided to try them out. 
When, shortly after, he printed Knewstub’s Aunsweare he forgot to instruct 
his journeyman to change the numbers and they were reinserted to his 
disgust, for later that year he used this same lace-ornament border three 
times (S.T.C. 4439, 4457, and 10529), but always with his initials “T D’ 
inserted, instead of the sheet-numbers. In 1580 out of four quartos which he 
printed two have the same lace-ornament border with his initials inserted 
(S.T.C. 11241 and 18006). 

It is difficult to be positive but it would appear that, from the Northbrooke 
book on, all of these lace-bordered quarto titles are printed from the same 
arrangement of the identical type-ornament, but the rules, except for one 
outer one, which becomes progressively crumbly, are sometimes changed 
and sometimes moved and bent. 

In the article cited above, the only examples of Italian printed sheet- 
numbers then known to me occurred in books printed at Florence by 
Giovanni Baleni in the 1580’s and 1590’s. Since then I have come across 
several more Baleni examples as well as two verse romances of a later date 
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which are worth recording. They are both squarish octavos in sixteens, 
i.e. each quire contains two sheets one folded within the other. The earlier 
is an edition of Girolamo Tromba da Nocera’s Danese Veieri opera bella, et 
piaceuole d’Armi, & d’Amore . . . Novamente ristampata, & corretta. . . In 
Venetia, M.DC.XI. Appresso Domenico Imberti. On the last page, below 
‘IL FINE.’, is printed: ‘L’Opera é gogli |i.c. ‘fogli’] 25’. The book collates: 
A-M'° N§, or a total of 25 sheets. The later example, which is undated but 
looks late seventeenth century, is the verse romance which has been attributed 
to both Jacopo di Carlo and Angelus Joannes Franci, Troiano il qual tratta la 
destruttione di Troia, with the imprint: In Padoua, Per il Sardi, Con Lic. de’ 
Sup. On the last page, below ‘tt FINE.’, is printed ‘l’Opera, e Fogli 14.’, which 
is correct, for the book collates: A-G'®, or 14 sheeets.!. The Harvard copy 
of this book is untrimmed and largely unopened, and it can readily be seen 
that the quires are each made up of two sheets. 

Baleni was not the only Florentine printer to use sheet-numbers; his method 
of indicating them is also to be found on a little six-leaf quarto, Incominciano 
le crudele z asprissime Battaglie del Caualiere dell’Orsa, with the colophon: In 
Firenze nella Stamperia de Sermartelli 1620. This has printed in the centre 
of the lower margin of recto At: ‘If’, that is 1} sheets as in some of the Baleni 
books. 

The German example is not altogether a satisfactory one for it is a single 
sheet quarto which has conspicuously printed a large ‘T’ below the title 
within a fine woodcut compartment by Daniel Hopfer. It is a Latin verse 
translation by Riccardo Bartolino of Perugia of the Epistola Ferdinandi Catholici 
Regis Arragonum &%. Ad Carolum Regem Castiliae &7. Nepotem, believed to 
have been printed at Augsburg by S. Colmar, 1516. The sheet has no 
signatures but the use of the number on the title without any letter may 
possibly be intended both for a sheet number and a signature. I should be 
happy to hear from anyone who knows of other, hope fully less ambiguous, 
German, or even, indeed, Dutch examples of printed shee t-numbers. 


WituaM A. JACKSON 


A LETTER WRITTEN BY ANDREA ALCIATO TO 
CHRISTIAN WECHEL 


Tue autograph collection of Alfred Bovet, formed in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, contained a letter written by Andrea Alciato, the learned 
Italian jurist of emblem fame, to the Parisian printer, Christian Wechel.? 
The description given in the catalogue of that collection, where the letter 


t Just above the printed sheet-number is printed the arabic number 74. What this means, if 
anything, I do not know. 

2 See Lettres autographes composant la collection de M. Alfred Bovet décrites par Etienne Charavay, 
ouvrage imprimé sous la direction de Fernand Calmettes (Paris, 1887), p. 440, no. 1199. For an 
account of this collection, see Simon Gratz, A Book about Autographs (Philadelphia, 1920), 
PP- 143-6. 
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is dated ‘Bourges (ot il professa de 1528 4 1532), III des calendes de février 
(29 janvier 1529)’, includes the following note: 


Intéressante lettre dans laquelle Andrea Alciati envoie 4 Wechel un opuscule com- 
posé dans ces derniéres années et ot il a expliqué par ordre alphabétique la plupart 
des termes de droit. Il lui propose d’imprimer cet ouvrage. — (Il s’agit probable- 
ment dans cette lettre du livre d’Alciati intitulé De verborum  significationibus, 
composé en 1521 et imprimé en 1529.) 


When, some threescore years later, Gian Luigi Barni was preparing his 
edition of the correspondence of Alciato,! he was unable to provide the text 
of Alciato’s only letter to Wechel, and had to content himself with supplying 
this summary, based (of course) on the Bovet catalogue:? 


Questa lettera é citata in: Lettres autographes composant la collection de M. Alfred 
Boret |sic], Paris, 1887, p. 440, n. 1199, catalogo preparato da Etienne Charavay per 
la vendita all’asta. Di questa lettera non siamo riusciti a trovare né copia né auto- 
grafo. 

Con questa lettera |’Alciato invia al Wechel un suo opuscolo composto negli 
ultimi anni ¢ nel quale egli ha spiegato in ordine alfabetico la maggior parte dei 
termini di diritto, proponendogliene la stampa. Pud trattarsi del De verborum 
significatione stampato appunto nel 1529. Avignone, 1529 gennaio 30. 


While Barni was still at work on this edition, the Pierpont Morgan Library 
purchased one of the former C. Fairfax Murray collections of autographs,3 
a group of 296 letters and documents, including this particular letter by 
Alciato (MA. 1346-3). Unfortunately, the Library was not aware of Barni’s 


projected edition and was thus unable to supply the text for his volume. 
Since both previous accounts of Alciato’s letter to Wechel give erroneous 
information, a full transcript of the original is printed below:4 


[Address, on verso]: Domino Christiano Wechel negotiatori librario Parisijs. ad 
signum scuti basileiensis.s 

Superioribus mensibus cum huc se contulisset quidam ex institoribus tuis, ei libellum 
grecum tradidi, quo per ordinem alphabeti pleraque uocabula iuris nostri explica- 
bantur. feci hoc libentissime tum ut morem tibi gererem, tum ut studiosis con- 
sulerem si forte in mentem tibi uenisset, ut eum typis tuis publicares. ceterum quid 
de eo factum sit nihil ultra intellexi. Quare uelim mi christiane abs te certior fieri 


1 Le lettere di Andrea Alciato giureconsulte (Florence, 1953), p. 81, no. 46. 

? Barni adds the following note to his description: ‘Dobbiamo la notizia di questa lettera, 
come pure dell’altra in data 20 agosto 1533, alla cortesia di S. E. Federico Patetta, Accademico 
d'Italia, maestro indimenticabile. La lettera nel catalogo é cosi indicata: Lettre a Chretien 
Wechel, Bourges, III des calendes de février (29 janvier 1529), correggiamo perd la data in 30 
gennaio, poiché questa corrisponde alla data indicata secondo il calendario romano.’ 

3 Compare Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Second Annual Report to the Fellows of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library (New York, 1951), pp. 49-52. 

* For help with the transcription and interpretation of the document, I am greatly obliged 
to Professors Paul O. Kristeller and Chester F. Natunewicz. 

5 In Pierre Larousse, Grand dictionnaire universel du XIX® siécle (Paris, 1865-90), xv, p. 1295, 
it is stated that ‘il a pris pour marque I’écusson de Bale’. No such printer’s mark is recorded by 
Louis C. Silvestre, Marques typographiques (Paris, 1853-67), or by Philippe Renouard, Les Marques 
typographiques parisiennes des XV* et XVIF siécles (Paris, 1926-8). The note in Larousse is 
apparently due to a confusion with the printer’s residence ‘at the sign of the shield of Basel’. 
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an eum ut! sis editurus. quod si alia tibi cura animum subijt, cuperem eum libellum 
ad me mitteres. ego si quid habeo quod e re tua esse existimes libentissimo animo 
sum communicaturus. emblematum edendorum curam arbitror tibi excidisse, que 
ratio facit ut ea de re interpellandum te non putem. tu tamen non ideo uereare me 
interpellare si quid est quod possim, repulsam a me non feres. Vale. Biturigibus Il 
Kal. Febr. Andreas alciatus. 


Though the letter is clearly dated Bourges, 30 January (year unspecified), 
and though Bovet had correctly pointed out that Alciato cited Bourges as 
the place of writing, Barni chose to place this letter with those written from 
Avignon (nos. 39-49; 30 October 1527-1 March 1529). According to his 
biographer, Paul Emile Viard,? Alciato began his lectures at Bourges on 
23 April 1529, and his earliest surviving letter from there (Barni, no. $1) 
bears the date: 7 May 1529. The letter to Wechel cannot, therefore, be dated 
earlier than 30 January 1530. It is equally certain that this letter must have 
been sent prior to January 1534. On 20 August 1533 Alciato wrote from 
Bourges to the Duke of Milan (Barni, no. 85),3 thanking him for the pro- 
fessorship at Pavia, which he planned to assume about 1 November. By 
7 October (Barni, no. 86) Alciato was already addressing letters from Milan. 

Both Bovet and Barni were mistaken in assuming that the booklet referred 
to in the text of the letter to Wechel was Alciato’s De verborum significatione. 
The present writer has not come across the 1529 edition cited by these 
scholars; nevertheless, even the 1530 edition (Lyons: Sebastianus Gryphius— 
BM. so1.h. 2.[1]) must have been takenin hand before Alciato sent to Wechel 
the letter now in the Morgan Library. As we have seen, this cannot be dated 
before 30 January 1530, and the 1530 De verborum significatione has a dedica- 
tion to the future Cardinal Francois de Tournon,* Archbishop of Bourges, 
dated ‘Kal. maii 1529’.5 It is, therefore, not unreasonable to assume that, by 
1 May 1529, the text of the De verborum significatione was completed and in 
the hands of the printer. Furthermore, in his letter, Alciato specifically refers 
to ‘a little book in Greek in which, according to the order of the alphabet, 
very many words of our law were explained’. Under no circumstances could 
this description be applied to the treatise of which we have spoken, since this 
work is almost exclusively in Latin and is not alphabetically arranged. 

Alciato’s comment to the effect that ‘I believe that the task of editing the 
Emblems has fallen to your lot’ is of added interest, as it clearly indicates 

! The ‘ut’ is cancelled by a stroke of the pen. 

2 André Alciat, 1492-1550 (Paris, 1926), p. 73. In his Andreas Alciatus (Basel, 1934), pp. 10-11, 
H. de Giacomi similarly asserts that Alciato began his work in Bourges in April 1529 and that 
he was lecturing in Pavia in 1533, without specifying the month 

3 According to Adriano Cappelli, Cronologia, cronografia e calendario perpetuo (Milan, 1930), 
p- 331, Francesco II Sforza became Duke of Milan on 29 November 1529 and died on 
1 November 1535. 


+ For a sketch of his life, see Jacques Paul Migne, Dictionnaire des cardinaux (Paris, 1857), 
cols. 1572-86. 

5 Consult the bibliographical description given by Henri Louis Baudrier, Bibliographie 
lyonnaise (Lyons, Paris, and Geneva, 1895-1952), viii, p. $4. The same date is given in the 
1617 Opera omnia, iv, pp. 753-6. According to De Giacomi (p. 7), the De verborum significatione 
(in lecture form) was already well known to the scholarly world in the winter of 1520/21. 
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that the Paris printing of the Emblems was then already under way. Wechel’s 
first edition of this work appeared in 1534. If, then, one allows a year for 
its production (two years seems somewhat excessive, even for an author as 
meticulous as Alciato is known to have been), it would seem probable that 
the letter to Wechel should be dated: 30 January [1533]. 

A quarter-century ago Eustace F. Bosanquet pointed out,! for the first 
time, that Wechel actually produced two editions in the year 1534. He 
suggested two possible reasons for the double issue, either ‘that the first 
edition was a comparatively small one, so that a second was called for in the 
same year’, or that Wechel, ‘having produced what is admitted by everybody 
to be a far superior edition to Steyner’s [of 1531], he submitted it to Alciat, 
who was then at Bourges,” for his commendation; and the latter would have 
at once called his attention to the mistakes [therein]’. Bosanquet’s own 
conviction is expressed in these words: “Wechel therefore, either on his own 
initiative or at Alciat’s request, at once withdrew the first edition and 
hurriedly printed a new one, substituting a new cut that met with Alciat’s 
approval and with the typographical errors corrected.’ 

This may, indeed, be the correct explanation for the two editions of 1534, 
but it must be recalled that, in that year, Alciato was no longer living a 
mere 122 miles south of Paris but was already settled, across the Alps, at 
Pavia. At such a distance, it would have been difficult for Alciato to make 
his (possible) complaints effective to the point where Wechel was willing 
to undergo the financial loss of ‘withdrawing’ an entire edition. To this 
writer, anyway, it seems far more plausible to argue that the successful sale 
of the first edition enabled Wechel to print a second, in which he made the 
emendations apparently suggested to him by Alciato. 

The identity of the ‘libellus graecus’ remains unsolved.3 No such book 
appears under Alciato’s name in any of the numerous bibliographies or 
library catalogues which I have consulted. No work, or part of any work, 
corresponding to the précis furnished in the letter is to be found in the 4,118 
folio columns of the four volumes of his Opera omnia (Frankfurt, 1616-17; 

1 ‘The First Paris Edition of the Emblems of Alciat, 1534’, The Library, 4th series, iv (1923-4), 
pp. 326-31. 

2 Bosanquet adds the note (p. 331, n. ii): ‘He left Bourges for Pavia sometime in 1534.’ 
Bosanquet is here following the biography supplied by Henry Green, Andreae Alciati Em- 
blematum fontes quatuor (London, 1870), p. 2: ‘From Bourges, about 1534, just after Christian 
Wechel, the printer, of Paris, had prevailed on him to issue a more correct and better orna- 
mented edition of his Emblems than Steyner’s Augsburg edition of 1531, Alciat was recalled 
by his sovereign, Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, who bestowed senatorial rank on his now 
famous subject, and commanded him to lecture on law in Pavia.’ 

3 No such work is cited by Viard (op. cit.), or by Ernst von Moeller, Andreas Alciat (1492- 
1550), ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der modernen Jurisprudenz (Breslau, 1907). 

+ Perhaps this work may be identified as one of the other little works, of which Alciato 
wrote to Bonifacius Amerbach on 12 March 1531 (Barni, p. 124, no. 68): ‘Ego aliquid edendi 
causa ad Frobennios mittere non possum, priusquam in Italiam accedam, hoc est ante proxima 
vulcanalia: recognoscam ibi in bybliotheca mea Parergorum libros III pauculaque quaedam alia.’ 
See, also, Alfred Hartmann, Die Amerbachkorrespondenz (Basel, 1942-58), iv (1953), p. 30, and 
Emilio Costa, ‘Andrea Alciato e Bonifacio Amerbach’, Archivio storico italiano, sth series, xxxvi 
(1905), p. 122, n. 2. 
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BM. 501. k. 4, 5). The special ‘fichiers’! concerning sixteenth-century 
Parisian printing record no Wechel imprint which could be identified with 
Alciato’s description of the booklet. In these circumstances, it seems prob- 
able that the author could find no publisher for this ‘libellus’ and soon 


abandone y 4 ing it printed. 
andoned any thought of having it printed — tee 


NOTES ON THE MANUSCRIPT OF ‘GENERYDES’ 


IT is not often that we can trace with certainty the provenance and history 
of a medieval manuscript, but decorations and inscriptions in MS. O. 5. 2 
of Trinity College Library, Cambridge,? tell us something at least of the 
volume’s earlier history, and throw a few sidelights on fifteenth-century 
book-production and distribution. 

In the first place, the margins of many pages throughout the volume are 
decorated with coats of arms, inscribed, no doubt, by or on behalf of the 
people who owned the book. Similar coats are shown in decorative panels 
on the five pages in the manuscript with illuminated borders (fols. 38", 40°, 
107%, 137°, 172"). In all, there are eighty-four escutcheons, of which sixty 
appear in margins. From this heraldic profusion the editor of Generydes, 
W. Aldis Wright, was quick to seize on the significant grouping: “The book’, 
he says, ‘has evidently been in the Thwaites and Knevet families, for their 
arms are found in various combinations on the margins’, but, he goes on, 
‘The other coats of arms I have been unable to trace with any certainty. To 
do so would involve a minute and curious, but certainly lengthy investiga- 
tion’ (preface to Generydes, p. vi). Wright judged that the occasion of this 
conjunction of arms was the marriage of John Thwaites (1457-1507) of 
Hardingham, Norfolk, with Anne Knevet (d. 1541), daughter of Sir William 
Knevet (b. 1440) of Buckenham Castle, Norfolk. The marriage probably 
took place between about 1480 and 1490.3 

' Tam much obliged for the help of Mr. Charles A. Foster, who kindly searched the files in 
Paris on my behalf. Professor Matthias A. Shaaber has had the great kindness to look through 
the files of the ‘Check List of the Works of Sixteenth-Century Latin Authors’, begun by Pro- 
fessors Leicester Bradner and Don Cameron Allen. This work is being continued under the 
auspices of the Renaissance Society of America, with Professor Shaaber as editor. This file 
provides no entry under Alciato which can confidently be identified with his work cited in the 
letter to Wechel. The Glossemata de stipulationum diuisionibus (Bologna, 1544; copy in the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich) is both too late and apparently not in Greek. 

2 For descriptions of the manuscript see M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (4 vols., 1900-1904), iii, p. 298; Generydes, ed. W. Aldis Wright, 
E.E.T.S., Orig. Series $5, 70 (1873-8), pp. v—vi; Lydgate’s Troy-book, part iv, ed. H. Bergen, 
E.E.T.S., Extra Series 126 (1935), pp. 19-21; Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, part ii, ed. A. Erdmann 
and E. Ekwall, E.E.T.S., Extra Series 12§ (1930), pp. 58-59. Generydes, Troy, and Thebes are 


the sole contents of the manuscript. I should like to thank the College Librarian for allowing 
me to study it at my leisure. 


3 MS. Ashmole 831 has a pedigree of the Knevets (fol. 8) descending to Anne’s generation, 
and, although it was drawn up after 1486 (see Visitations of the North, part iii (Surtees Society, 
vol. 144 (1930), p. xiv), no mention is made of her marriage: it may, however, not have been 
thought worth recording. 
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In all, fourteen separate coats are represented, almost all of which can be 
traced to either the Thwaites or the Knevet families. They are impaled and 
quartered indiscriminately, the apparent purpose being to provide decorative 
variation rather than to convey significant genealogical information. The 
shields are coloured in gold, silver (a dull grey-blue), blue, red, and black, 
but several are imperfect, and by modern standards the tricking is casual and 
inexpert. In the notes that follow, no attempt is made to list the various 
impalings and quarterings, or minor variations, and the coats are arranged 
in the order which is least likely to obscure the genealogical relationships. 


1. Argent, a bend in a bordure engrailed sable (represented 24 times, plain, 
impaled, and quarterly). A familiar coat in Norfolk heraldry, these are the 
arms of the prosperous and successful fifteenth-century Norfolk family of 
Knevet (Knivet, Knyvett). A direct ancestor of the family, Sir John Knyvet I 
(d. 1381), was Chancellor of England, and well-judged marriages by suc- 
cessive heirs enlarged the family estate considerably. Sir William Knevet, 
Anne’s father, befriended Richmond and suffered attainder under Richard II, 
but he received notable favour after Bosworth.! 

2. Azure, three knives (argent hafted) or (6). Canting arms for the Knivets, 
rarely used. 

3. Chequy or and gules, a bend ermine (11). Clifton. Sir John Knevet II, 
grandfather of Sir William, married Elizabeth de Clifton, and the Clifton 
estates (including Buckenham, which was actually in the possession of the 
Knevets as early as 1461) were confirmed to her issue, namely Sir William, 
on the death of the last Clifton heir in 1490. 

4. Gules, four bendlets argent (10, variously represented Arg. 5 bendlets gu., 
Gu. 3 bendlets arg., &c.). De Cailly. Adam de Clifton, son of Sir Roger, 
inherited the De Cailly title and estates (including Buckenham) in 1316 
through his mother, Margaret, daughter of Sir Osbert de Cailly, after the 
death of her brother without issue.” 

5. Ermine, a fess gules (16). Bernak. Maud, the granddaughter and sole 
heir of Sir William Bernak (d. 1339) of Hethersett, Norfolk, married Sir 
Ralph Cromwell of Tateshall, and their youngest daughter, Elizabeth, upon 
whose heirs the whole estate eventually devolved, married Sir John de 
Clifton, grandson of Adam de Clifton. 

6. Bendy of six, or and azure, a canton argent (3). Botetourt. Sir John 
Knyvet Il, great-grandfather of Sir William, and son of the Chancellor, 
married Joan, daughter and heir of Sir John Botetourt of Mendlesham, 
Suffolk.3 


! For the history and pedigree of the Knevets and related families, see Francis Blomefield’s 
great History of Norfolk (folio, 5 vols., 1736, completed by Chas. Parkin; 2nd ed., 11 vols., 
1805-10), passim, esp. i, pp. 369-80; J. T. Barrett, Memorials of Attleborough Church (1848), 
pp. 179-88; The Visitation of Yorkshire in the Years 1563 and 1564, ed. C. B. Norcliffe (Harleian 
Soc. Pubs. xvi, 1881), pp. 176 f.; Visitations of the North, ed. cit., pp. 10 f., 152-6; D.N.B. 

2 The armorials generally blazon Clifton and Cailly as interchangeable, but these are the 
original Cailly arms: see E. Farrer, The Church Heraldry of Norfolk, i (Norwich, 1887), pp. 58 f. 

3 Blomefield, v, p. 161, vi, p. 173. A brass of Elizabeth Knevet (d. 1518), Anne’s stepsister, 
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7. Ermine, a saltire engrailed gules (4). The more usual Botetourt arms. 

8. Argent, on a cross gules five escallops or (8: the escallops, usually six in 
number, are not coloured and not very clearly drawn). Weyland. In 1434, 
on the death of Sir John Weyland’s last surviving heir, his estate was divided 
between the issue of his two sisters, one of whom had married Sir John 
Botetourt, from whom the Knevets derived the title (Blomefield, vi, 
pPp- 171-3). 

9. Paly of six, or and gules (3). Basset. Sir John Knyvet I, of Southwick, 
Northants, married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Ralph Basset of Weldon, and 
her issue became coheir to the estate in 1409 on the extinction of the male 
line.! 

10. Argent, on a fess sable between three fleurs-de-lis gules as many bezants (11). 
Arms of the Thwaites family, who owned large estates in Yorkshire as well 
as the manor of Hardingham i in Norfolk.? 

Argent, three escallops in bend gules between two cotises sable (14). De la 
Hay. Thomas Thwayts, father of the John whose first wife was Anne 
Knevet, married Alice, daughter and heir of Thomas de la Hay of Spalding- 
ton, Yorks., E.R. 

12. Argent, on a chevron sable a hind’s head erased between two greyhounds 
counter-courant of the first (12). Thornton. John Thwayts (d. 1462), Thomas’s 
father, married Joan, daughter and heir of Robert Thornton.3 

13. Paly of six, or and azure, a canton argent. This coat appears only once, 
and then as a quartering with Knevet. One other coat appears only in such 
a quartering, namely (6) above, for which this one is almost certainly a 
mistake, with pales for bends. A Norfolk family called Gurney, which had 
arms Paly of six, or and azure (no canton), ow ned Hardingham before the 
Thwaiteses (Blomefield, x, p. 224), but the links are tenuous. 

14. Argent, a fess wavy between six crosses pomel or (3). This is an inherently 
unlikely coat, with its unheraldic association of metal on metal, and I have 
not been able to trace it. It is perhaps an error for Argent, a fess wavy between 
six crosses-crosslet (fitchy) gules, the arms of the Bocking family of Suffolk. 
The Bockings held lands at Ashwell-Thorp, which was acquired by marriage 
in Eastington church, Glos., bears an heraldic mantle in which the arms of Knevet and Clifton 
quarter, amongst others, Botetourt: see R. Bigland’s Historical, Monumental and Genealogical 

Collections, Relative to the County of Gloucester, i (1791), p. $39; C. T. Davis, The Monumental 
Brasses of Gloucestershire (supp. to Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 1899), pp- 117-19. 

1 See J. Bridges, The History . . . of Northamptonshire (Oxford, 1791), ti, pp. 354f., 122. 
Blomefield (vii, p. 58) found Knevet. Clifton, &c., quartering Basset in a window in 
Wolterton’s manor, East Barsham. 

2 For the history and pedigree of the Thwaites and related families, see Blomefield, x, 
pp. 224-6; Visitacion of Norffotk . . . 1563 . . . 1589 . . . 1613, ed. W. Rye (Harleian Soc. Pubs. 
Xxxii, 1891), pp. 284 f.; Sir Tho. Widdrington, Analecta Eboracensia, ed. C. Caine (1897), pp. 
260, 309; Yorkshire Pedigrees: T-Z, ed. J. W. Walker (Harleian Soc. Pubs. xcvi, 1944), pp. 369 f. 

3 The arms are also portrayed thus in a quartering of Cobbe of Sandringham in The Visitation 
of Norfolk . . . 1664 (ed. A. W. Hughes Clarke and A. Campling, Norfolk Record Society, 
vols. iv and v, 1934; see vol. iv, p. §1): a great-granddaughter of John and Anne Thwaites 
married Jeffery Cobbe of Sandringham. Ralph Griffin, in his “Heraldic Notes’ (vol. v, p. 273), 


comments: ‘The fourth quarter is brought in by Thwaites. It is Thornton, and the head should 
be a fox’s head and the dogs talbots.’ 
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by Sir Edmund Knevet, Anne’s nephew, but there had been earlier associa- 
tions through the marriage of Joan de Thorp, one of the Ashwell-Thorp 
heiresses, with Sir John de Clifton, brother of the Elizabeth in (3) above 
(Blomefield, v, pp. 145 ff.). 


That the Generydes portion (fols. 1-37) of Trinity MS. O. 5.2 once formed 
a separate volume is clear: further coats of arms inscribed on the edges of 
the pages extend over all but the Generydes portion,! and the signatures of 
fols. 1-37 are quite separate from those of the rest of the manuscript (Wright, 

. vi). Generydes is also much more carefully decorated, having the initial 
ae. of every stanza illuminated, and more elaborate flourishes at the begin- 
ning of sections, every hundred lines or so: the rest of the volume has only 
the latter, and those sporadically, with long gaps. Yet the handwriting is 
similar, if not the same, throughout the volume,? and both parts were copied, 
probably by the same person, about the same time. Authorities differ on the 
date of the manuscript: James suggests “Cent. xv’, Wright ‘about the middle 
of the 15th century’, Bergen ‘about 1440-50’, and the editors of Lydgate’s 
Thebes ‘the second half of the fifteenth century’. Since the decorations can 
hardly have been added until after 1490 (that is, after the Thwaites-Knevet 
union), the more precise of these estimates presuppose a delay between copy- 
ing and illumination far longer than is usual or likely. I am inclined to 
believe that the two manuscripts were copied towards the end of the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century, that the Troy-Thebes manuscript was 
pis Re with shields on the fore-edges and with illuminated borders on five 
pages soon after the marriage of John Thwaites and Anne Knevet, that the 
Generydes manuscript was subsequently bound up with it, and that the whole 
manuscript so formed, in the possession of the Thwaites family, was then 
(c. 1500) decorated throughout with shields in the margins by the same 
draughtsman, presumably to certify ownership, much as a modern library 
will stamp a number of pages of a book. The arms appear with deliberate 
irregularity, in any of the three margins, recto or verso, their place indicated 
for the artist by a series of code-letters, inserted by one person throughout 
the volume: the letters sometimes seem to indicate which arms are to be 
drawn as well, but not systematically, so far as I can judge. The illuminator 
had a mind of his own, as we can see from fol. 172" where, instead of decorat- 
ing fol. 172”, the first page of Book V, which in the usual way has space 
indicated for an illuminated initial, he has decorated the last page of Book IV— 
which has room for a picture. But he was altogether faithful to the Knevets: 
no doubt it came as a pleasant surprise to them to find that their arms were 
borne by followers of Achilles at the siege of Troy (see the picture on 

1 There are nine such coats, viz., on the fore-edges, Clifton, De la Hay impaling Knevet (1), 
and Bernak; on the bottom, Thornton, Knevet (1), and Thwaites; and on the top edges (the 
arms here are barely decipherable through the grime), Weyland, what looks like a Knevet (1), 
but with a bend sinister (?), and De Cailly. 

2 James: ‘I am unable to distinguish the writing of Generydes from that of the rest of the 
book’ (op. cit., p. 298); Bergen: “Generydes is also written in a hand closely resembling the 
others, but belongs to a somewhat later period’ (op. cit., p. 21). 
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fol. 107"). The predominance of Knevet arms in a volume belonging to the 
Thwaiteses indicates the satisfaction of the latter at such a good match, as 
well as the social pre-eminence of the Knevets. 

Wright suggests that, ‘as the Thwaites arms do not appear in the first part, 
which contains the story of Generydes, whereas the Knevet arms are of 
frequent occurrence’, this part belonged to the Knevets and was bound up 
with the rest after the marriage. It is true that the Thwaites arms appear 
first on fol. 38, but in fols. 1-37 there are already five occurrences of the arms 
of De la Hay and Thornton, with whom the Knevets could have had no 
link except through John Thwaites. Nevertheless, there is strong probability 
that one or both of the manuscripts belonged originally to the Knevets, and 
Wright’s implication that Anne Knevet took part or all of it with her when 
she got married—whether as part of her dowry or because she could not 
bear to part with it—is too delightful to resist. 

Whoever owned the manuscripts first, the composite volume was in the 
possession of the Thwaites family by about 1500, for on fol. 190”, at the end 
of the Troy, in a hand not muc h later than that of the manuscript (James: 
‘cent. xvi early’), is written “Antonius Thwaites me possidet’. This is more 
likely to be Anthony, son of John Thwaites by his second wife, and heir to 
the Norfolk estate, than Anthony, John’s great-grandson. On fol. 211”, the 
last page of the manuscript, is written, amongst a mass of other doodles, 
‘Henricus Thwaytes’, ‘Henry Thwayts’, five times in various forms (carly 
seventeenth century ?), and the same name appears on fol. 157° and fol. 176": 
it is a common name in the various branches of the Thwaites family. This 
Henry may have been responsible for the effusion on fol. 100” (repeated 
on fol. 211°): 


The land of the mone shall lose hir light 

If shee surmount the degree of the sunne 
And for her presumption shee shall of right 
Be darkness quite and overcome. 


Somewhat less curious is the admonition on fol. 211° 


Spend thy time some other way 
Come folish youth leave courting clay 
Be a woman what she wil 

She is not worth the worst of man 
Quench the flames and bid them dye 
Reason biddes the and not I 

She’s a woman goe noe higher 

And that’s enough to coule the fire. 


This page is covered with casual exercises in penmanship and miscellaneous 
scribblings. 

Thus MS. O. 5. 2, carefully copied and illuminated, probably as a sym- 
bol of social prestige for the rising Knevet family, and thereafter a prized 
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possession of the Thwaiteses, suffered the fate of many another medieval 
manuscript and dwindled to a glorified scribbling-pad before relegation to 
its long sojourn in a college library. One wonders if anyone ever read what 
was in it. 

DereK A. PEARSALL 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE RESURRECCION OF THE MASSE 


CuristTINA GarRreTT, in her article in The Library,t adduced various reasons 
for believing that The resurreccion of the masse (Strasburgh, 1554) is really the 
work of John Bale and not, as the title claims, Hughe Hilarie. She was 
led to suspect that Hughe Hilarie is a pseudonym by the question mark after 
the name. She concluded, on the basis of internal evidence, that Bale is the 
author. The alliteration, the laboured conceits, the vulgarity, she thought, 
have no counterpart except in the plays of Bale. She also pointed out that 
no one but Bale was using poetry for anti-Catholic works at the time the 
Resurreccion was published. 

I agree with Miss Garrett’s identification and would like to support it with 
further evidence gathered not only from Bale’s plays but also from his non- 
dramatic works of religious controversy. 

In the Resurreccion the Mass is personified and then made to condemn her- 
self. During one of her self-condemnatory speeches, the Mass reveals that 
she was born in Rome of the goddess Idolatry and the Pope (sig. A2’), which 
revelation has its parallel in Bale’s King Johan, in which the Catholic, Sedi- 
tion, reveals that he was born in Rome.? But besides providing a figurative 
parentage for the Mass, a fairly common polemical device,} the Resurreccion 
also supplies a detailed historical account of the origin of the Mass and the 
names of the popes active in its promotion (sig. A4’). It is this detailed 
analysis of the Mass’s origin and history which, perhaps more than any 
other single item of internal evidence, marks the poem as Bale’s, since no 
other English reformer of the period had Bale’s background of historical 
scholarship or interest in Church history, nor did any other contemporary 
polemicist make Church history so important a part of his controversial 
technique as did Bale. Bale investigates the origin of the Mass, for in- 
stance, in his Manne of synne,* as well as the origin of the litany, the use 
of the pax at Mass, holy oil, processions, extreme unction, relics, images, 
shrines, bell ringing, and clerical tonsure, to name only a few items in 
Bale’s long list (sig. Lz). Bale’s Actes of Englysh votaryes, of course, is en- 


* Christina Garrett, ‘The Resurreccion of the masse: By Hugh Hilarie—or John Bale (?)’, The 
Library, 4th series, xxi (1940-1), pp. 143-59. 

? John Bale, King Johan, ed. by J. H. P. Pafford and W. W. Greg, Malone Society Reprints 
(Oxford, 1931), Part 1, lines 184~s. 

3 It occurs, for instance, in Niklaus Manuel’s Krankheit der Messe, and in a number of English 
polemical morality plays. 

* John Bale, Yet a course at the Romyshe foxe. A dysclosynge or openynge of the Manne of synne 
(Zurich, 1543), sig. C8". 
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tirely devoted to Church history, or rather, Bale’s view of Church history 
as a succession of immoral acts perpetrated by the Roman clergy. The 
Resurreccion’s emphasis on the alleged sexual laxity of the Catholics again 
points to Bale’s authorship of the poem, for while accusations of clerical 
immorality were made by many reformers, such accusations figure more 
prominently, are illustrated more profusely, and are couched in more violent 
language in Bale’s controversial works than in those of any other con- 
temporary Protestant polemicist. Almost all of Bale’s controversial works 
contain passages in which the allegedly obscene practices of the Roman 
clergy are described in great detail. The whole point of Bale’s Votaryes is 
that the Catholic clergy who have vowed chastity and despise marriage have 
always led immoral lives. And this is exactly the point the Mass makes in the 
Resurreccion, when she says that she can provide wives or husbands for all 
people, except her ‘smered shauelinges’ whom she would rather see living 
in whoredom than marriage (sig. A3‘). Again and again the poem returns 
to this subject. The Mass says of her priests: 


Them by no meanes to marrye can I endure 
But to runne a whoring abaue al thinges. 
They maye lyue | Sinon caste, tamen caute 
Lyke great common Bulles in euery toune | 
From marriage therfore | I will haue them fre. . . . 
Nothing defyleth me | but honest marryage 
Whordome and adultery | I can right well abyde. 
(sig. 
And again: 


Fylthie whoring dothe the papistes wel please 
Holy matrimony they can not abyde. 


(sig. C1") 
The Mass admits she is a whore—Bale’s favourite appellation for the Roman 
Church: 
I am as common as the Barbours chayre, 
she says (sig. A3’), and Communion says of her: 


None is to be founde so common an whore 
So notable an harlot | so stoute a strompet | 
As the masse is... . 


(sig. B4v) 


The Mass proclaims that she loves ‘stincking Sodomites’ (sig. A3*), which 
is what the clergy are called throughout the poem. It is the same name Bale 
gives them in all his controversial works, and the name of the monk in 
Bale’s Thre lawes is Sodomismus. 

In his works against the Catholics and the Anglican bishops, Bale employs 
the unique device of castigating his opponents for failing to mention the 
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names of God or Christ in their books, thus implying his opponents’ god- 
lessness.! The author of the Resurreccion uses the same technique: the Mass 
declares that the English prelates support her with quotations from Duns 
Scotus but that they never attempt to quote the Scriptures (sig. B2"), echoing 
the statement at the beginning of the poem that the Mass is an expert in the 
doctrine of ‘father Duns and fryer Thomas’ but has nothing to say about 
Christ (sig. A2"). 

While other reformers raised theological objections to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, Bale, throughout his works, deals with the question in 
a uniquely graphic manner by ridiculing the idea that the consecrated Host, 
claimed by the Catholics to be God, is kept in a box, where it soon becomes 
mouldy. He derides the Catholics who want to ‘make a new God to be 
worshipped, by vertue of v. latine wordes, to lappe hym, hap hym, and 
wrap hym in cloutes for catching colde, to boxe him...’.* Is it not ridiculous, 
he asks, to say that God is a piece of bread which can be kept in a box? 
That the papists can create God from a piece of bread is indeed a miracle, 
says Bale, “Yet wyll they take vpon them to create euerye daye a fresh, and 
whan their olde God stynketh in the boxe, remoue hym out of the waye, and 
put a newe in hys rowme’ (ibid., sig. G8"). The idea that God can be a piece 
of mouldy bread is also ridiculed by the Resurreccion, which says of the Host: 


And though it be worme eaten | furyed or moulde 
And so styncke | that noman can it abyde | 
Yet oure mother holy churche woulde 
Ye should beleue it God bothe backe and syde. 
(sig. As") 


One of Bale’s favourite words is the adjective ‘pylde’ (bald). The word, 
which appears frequently in Bale’s works,‘ is uncommon in the writings of 
any other reformer of this period; it appears twice, however, in the com- 
paratively short Resurreccion (sigs. B2" and Cr"). 

Almost Bale’s only rhetorical device, and one which he therefore uses con- 
stantly in his controversial works, is the slip-of-the-tongue technique. No 
other English reformer uses this device in the manner Bale does. Of the 
bishops he says that great is the diligence and study of these ‘whorysshe 
apostataes, holy apostles I shulde say’.s Peter Lombard was born ‘of an holye 
whore | a nonne I shulde saye’. 6 Catholics say ‘Ego absoluo te vndre a 
stulticia a stole I shuld saye’ (ibid., sig. L8"). Wycliffe ‘abhorred all the 
supersticyouse sorceryes (ceremonyes I shuld saye) of the proude Romyshe 


See, for instance, Manne of synne, sigs. G1™ and G3‘, and A brefe Chronycle concernynge the 
Examinacyon and death of . . . syr Johan Oldecastell (Antwerp ?, 1544), sig. C7". 

? John Bale, A declaration of Edmonde Bonners articles (London, 1561), sig. D3°. 

3 John Bale, The lattre examinacyon of Anne Askewe (Marpurg, 1547), sig. D6". 

* See, for instance, Oldecastell, sig. D8*, and King Johan, 1. 634, for but two of the many 
occasions on which Bale uses the word. 

5 John Bale, The Epistel Exhortatorye [London, 1548?], (S.T.C. 1292), sig. Br’. 

® John Bale, A mysterye of inyquyte (Geneva, 1545), sig. Fr’. 
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churche’ (Oldecastell, sig. A7"). The poem employs the same device in the 
same manner when speaking of Catholics: 


And whereof do they prate | preache I wolde saye. 
(sig. B6v) 


In Thre lawes, Infidelitas prays parodically as follows: 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui ad imaginem & similitudinem nostram for- 
masti laicos, da quaesumus, ut sicut eorum sudoribus uiuimus, ita eorum uxori- 
bus, filiabus & domicellis perpetuo frui mereamur. Per dominum nostrum Papam.! 


These words find their echo in the language the Mass uses to describe what 
she does for the clergy: 


I make them of the labour of other mens handes 
To liue idely lyke men of great substaunce. . . . 
I make them in loue with other mens wyues 
I make their chyldren to syt by other mens fyres. . . . 
(sig. A8*) 


The following unique characteristics of Bale’s works, then, are to be found 
in the Resurreccion: the numerous specific references to Church history; the 
emphasis on clerical immorality and the violence of language used to describe 
it; the claim that the Catholics and the English bishops are ungodly because 
their works fail to mention the names of God or Christ; the ridicule of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation by emphasis on the corruptible nature of 
the Host; the use of the relatively uncommon word ‘pylde’; the language 
of the slip-of-the-tongue device; and the language of the parodic prayer in 
Thre lawes. The number of similarities, therefore, between those works 
known to be by Bale and the Resurreccion would seem to indicate that John 
Bale is the author of The resurreccion of the masse. 

RAINER PINEAS 


AN UNRECORDED AMERICAN EDITION OF THE 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


In 1878 Macmillan and Company of London published what was to become 
one of the most successful volumes of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, the Selected 
Poems. During Arnold's lifetime this work appeared in two editions and 
seven reprints. The wide acceptance of the work did much to enhance 
Arnold’s poetic reputation as well as to increase the sale of his other volumes 
of poetry. The published correspondence suggests that an American pub- 
lisher for the poems was not found and that the English firm printed batches 
of the work for distribution in America.? At any rate, an American edition 
of this collection has not been recorded in any of the bibliographies, including 


1 John Bale, A Comedy concernynge thre lawes (London, 1538), sig. C1". 
2 Matthew Arnold’s Books: Toward a Publishing Diary, ed. William E. Buckler (Genéve, 1958), 


p- 49. 
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the standard Bibliography of Matthew Arnold edited by T. B. Smart (London, 
1892 and 1904). Nevertheless, in 1878 there was issued in America an 
edition of the Selected Poems, apparently with the poet’s approval, published 
by Harper and Brothers of New York City. 

Selected Poems in the Harper edition appeared as number seventeen in the 
popular ‘Franklin Square Library’ series. The volume was a small, ten-cent 
paper edition, consisting of thirty-two pages of poems and notes and eight 
pages of ‘puffs’ for the series and advertisements of other Harper publications. 
The volume, except for occasional changes in the punctuation and spelling, 
is an accurate rendering of the first English edition of June 1878. The Ameri- 
can edition, like the English, is distinguished by the presence of the poem “To 
George Cruikshank’, which was replaced by “A Question: To Fausta’ in the 
succeeding edition and reprints. That Arnold was aware of the publication 
of the volume in America appears to be confirmed by the entry in his un- 
published accounts (Rare Book Room, Yale University) of £10 from Harper 
in 1878.! Unfortunately, the publishing records of the American firm which 
would clarify the transaction are no longer extant. 

Besides supplementing the Amold bibliographies with an unrecorded 
American edition of Selected Poems, there are other reasons for calling 
attention to the volume. First, Harper increased Arnold’s readers con- 
siderably by making available in America a ‘convenient, neatly printed, and 
exceedingly cheap’ edition of Arnold’s poetry.2 The accessibility of such a 
collection does much to explain the surprising reports which reached Arnold 
before the American lecture tour of 1883/4 that ‘all the railway porters and 
guards’ had read his works.3 Second, the Harper entry in the financial 
accounts has always been an enigma to students attempting to establish the 
Amold canon. Until now, no book has been suggested as the reason for the 


payment. The entry would appear to be explained by the Harper edition of 


the Selected Poems.4 Rocer L. Brooks 


GREG’S ENGLISH LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS: 
A CORRECTED READING 


Ir is not often that one finds the late Sir Walter Greg at fault in the tran- 
scribing of a manuscript. He appears to have missed a point, however, in the 
text of John Jewel’s letter to the Earl of Leicester of 30 January 1564-5 
(B.M. Additional MS. 19400, fol. 87", English Literary Autographs, 1550-1650, 


1 The entry appears among Arnold’s unpublished notes in Pawsey’s London Diary and 
Almanack for 1878. 1 wish to express my appreciation to the Yale University Library and 
to Miss Marjorie Wynne, Librarian of the Rare Book Room, for permitting me to study 
Arnold’s diaries in manuscript. 

2 The description is a ‘puff’ used to promote the series. 

3 Letters of Matthew Arnold 1848-1888, ed. George W. E. Russell (London, 1895), ii, p. 220. 

4 The relatively small amount received from Harper is consistent with the inexpensive nature 
of the publication. 
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Part iii (1932), No. LXVI (b)). This is a slight stroke downwards and a dis- 
tinct curl outwards at the end of the last word of line 6, indicating a contrac- 
tion of ‘es’, which gives the whole sentence the meaning that otherwise it 
lacks. As Greg reads this sentence it runs: ‘Howe be it bothe the whole route 
of the aduersaries, and also a greate number of the unlearned frendes thinke 
the mater so sure of the other syde, that it is not possible to make any 
answeare.’ From the photographic facsimile of the text supplied by Greg 
it was plain to me that ‘unlearned’ should be ‘unlearnedes’ (expanding the 
contracted possessive): the phrase amounts to ‘the friends of the unlearned’. 

Some years ago I showed Sir Walter, in person, my reading of the passage, 
which was accepted by him subject to a re-examination of the original 
manuscript. Doubtless, if he was satisfied, a correction has been made for the 
next edition of the English Literary Autographs. 

R. G. HOWARTH 
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MR. COLIN CLAIR’S CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN 


To The Editor of The Library. 


Dear Sir, 

There are one or two points in Mr. Harry Carter’s review of my Christopher 
Plantin on which I would like to comment. 

Mr. Carter writes: ‘Max Rooses surely deserved a tribute somewhere in this 
book beyond being called once a “great scholar”.’ I agree. In fact I said on p. vii: 
‘Nobody could write a book about Plantin without paying tribute to the labour 
and scholarship of the first Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Dr. Max 
Rooses, whose pioneer work laid a solid foundation on which others could con- 
tinue to build. His Christophe Plantin, although first published in 1882, still remains 
an essential work for the study of the great printer.’ This, together with the 
numerous references to his work both in the footnotes and the chapter-notes, 
surely acquits me of any charge of ingratitude. 

Mr. Carter, with reference to the accusations made by the author of the Chronika, 
says ‘Plantin never explained how he was enabled to set up as master’. But then 
he never wrote his autobiography, or he might have done. Yet I think he tells us 
indirectly, if we are prepared to accept a very simple explanation rather than the 
somewhat mysterious insinuations of the chronicler ‘Daniel’. 

In a document printed by J. B. Van der Straclen (Geslagt-lyste, p. 8) we read 
that the elder Grapheus, then the city registrar, ‘l’avanca et l’ayda en luy prestant 
quelques deniers, sorte qu il vint 4 tenir une boutique’. That Plantin was greatly 
assisted during his early years in Antwerp by the Graphei, father and son, is made 
quite clear by letters from the printer to Alexander Grapheus written many years 
afterwards which show that Plantin never forgot what he owed to these two 
benefactors. Thus he writes to Alexander Grapheus on 11 July 1574: ‘Imo ego 
ingratiss. essem Graphee doctiss. nisi quibus possem argumentis declararem 
quantum ab eo tempore quo primum in has regiones appuli me isto tuo animi 
candori et liberalitati debere fateor et agnoscam.’ And to the same on 20 January 
1581: ‘Memoria namque teneo aeternumque tenebo quae tu et piae memoriac 
Pater beneficia in nos nostrosque contulistis.’ 

To set up a small printing office would not, in those days, have involved a great 
outlay. A single press cost about 60 florins, and I see no reason to doubt that the 
money was advanced, in part at least, by Grapheus. From a very early period 
Plantin was also being helped financially by the rich Antwerp merchant Gaspard 
de Zurich, who throughout his career often lent the printer money. Thus I see 
no reason to believe unconfirmed stories of malversation of funds entrusted to 
him by others, more especially as this runs counter to all we know respecting 
Plantin’s financial probity. 

Finally, Mr. Carter is under a misapprehension when he takes the ‘Fathers of 
the Company’ present at Plantin’s beer when he died to be elders among the 
workmen. The ‘Péres de la Compagnie’ to whom Jan Moretus referred were 
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Father Mathias and other members of the “Compagnie de Jésus’, or, as we say, 
Society of Jesus (Correspondance de Christophe Plantin, vols. viii & ix (1920), p. $48). 
Yours faithfully, 
CLAIR 


[Mr. Carter writes in reply:] 


I must admit that I overlooked Mr. Clair’s tribute to Rooses among the acknow- 
ledgements. Nevertheless, the work that Rooses did in organizing the Plantin 
archives, editing the letters, and writing the essential life hardly appears large 
enough in the book reviewed. 

What intimate biography we have of Plantin comes mainly from his letters, and 
in particular from a letter which he evidently got Pierre Porret to write about him. 
Concerning his change from bookbinder to printer he was autobiographical in 
his address to schoolmasters in his Dialogues of 1567. It is that that seems to me 
unconvincing; though I have not pressed the case against it strongly. Alexander 
Grapheus, says Rooses, had sent him books to bind and had lent him money before 
1555 toenable him to open a shop (Le Musée Plantin-Moretus (1914), p. 14). Starting 
a printer's business in 1555 probably cost as much as ever it did. A press was not 
the only, or even the worst, item. About 1700, English missionaries in the East 
Indies were equipped with a press and ‘necessary utensils’ costing £.41. 135. 6d., 
6 cwt. of Pica type £30. 6s. 9d., 100 reams of paper £40, man’s time for a year 
£50 (Bod]. MS. Tanner 290, fol. 238). Some idea of the cost of the bare press is 
given by the offer of one in 1668 to Oxford University for £8 with an estimate of 
a further 20s.-30s. to fit it up (H. Hart, A Century of Typography, &c. (1900), 
p- 157). Plantin’s original printing-equipment was reasonably varied. 

The Family of Love and Plantin’s relations with it are discussed in detail, and 
relevant information new to me is provided, by Bernard Rekers in a doctoral 
thesis, Benito Arias Montano 1527-1598 (University of Amsterdam, 1961). Rekers 
is positive that Plantin was set up in business as a printer by the sect, Grapheus 
being one of its members. 

So much for my charges against my friend Mr. Clair. He charges me with 
misunderstanding the reference to the fathers. Here he is quite right and the 
correction was badly needed. Perhaps, when he reprints, he can make the passage 
more explicit. Three letters about Plantin’s last hours are printed in the Correspon- 
dance de Christophe Plantin (vols. viii and ix, pp. 545-51), and they all make it clear 
that Jesuits were there. (The original of the passage which Mr. Clair translates 
(p. 175) reads, as printed (Correspondance, viii/ix, p. 546), ‘les peres de la compagnie 
presents’, with no capitals for either ‘peres’ or ‘compagnie,’ and ‘compagnie’ 4s 
the collective word for the workmen in Plantin’s house-rules.) It says something 
for my upbringing and experience that ‘fathers’ brought to mind chapels and not 
Church. So ‘fathers’ of the less spiritual kind remain confined to Great Britain and 
possibly Ireland. 
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GeorcE Kang, Editor, Piers Plowman: The A Version. Will’s Visions of Piers Plowman and 
Do-Well. An Edition . . . with Variant Readings. University of London, The Athlone 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii+457. 9X6 in. 70s. 

Tue publication of the first volume of a new edition of the three texts of Piers 
Plowman under the general editorship of Professor George Kane is an event of 
major importance in the history of Piers Plowman studies. It is, in a sense, the out- 
come of fifty years’ work on the text, since it was in 1909 that R. W. Chambers and 
J. H. G. Grattan began work on their edition. This edition was interrupted by two 
wars, and was never put into a finished form by the original editors. Professor 
Kane is, moreover, careful to explain that his edition is not in any sense a com- 
pletion of the work of Grattan and Chambers, but an individual piece of work, for 
which he assumes full personal responsibility.1. Yet there is continuity, since Kane 
worked with Chambers as a graduate student in 1938, and undertook the editing 
of the A Text within Grattan’s lifetime. 

The publishers state that this edition is ‘the first to make available all known 
grounds for determining the original text of the poem’, and they and the editor 
are warmly to be congratulated on the way in which this very considerable mass 
of material has been presented. They have produced a book which is as easy to 
handle and as clear to consult as could well be—no mean achievement where the 
number of manuscripts and of variants is so great and the text of such length. 

The basis of the text is Trinity College Cambridge MS. R. 3. 14. In choosing 
this manuscript Kane agrees with all comparatively recent opinion. T is not 
faultless, but it has fewer mistakes and omissions than its rivals, and its spelling is 
consistent. On the title-page the book is called: “An edition in the form of Trinity 
College Cambridge MS R. 3.14 corrected from other manuscripts, with variant 
readings.’ This suggests a more modest undertaking than, for example, the edition 
of Knott and Fowler,? which is entitled ‘a critical edition’. Kane’s description of 
his edition is, however, misleading if it is taken to imply a contrast with an edition 
like that of Knott and Fowler. T is in fact merely the copy-text, and the editor 
uses all the resources of textual criticism in an attempt to determine what the 
author actually wrote. He does, however, differ very markedly from earlier 
editors in his view as to just what textual critical method is most appropriate to 
this particular text. 

Chambers and Grattan certainly believed that an important means for determin- 
ing the originality or otherwise of Piers Plowman variants was the establishment 
of a family tree of manuscripts.3 Knott and Fowler, in their edition of the A Text, 
also make full use of genetic information derived from two family trees, for their 
‘A 1’ and ‘A 2.4 

Professor Kane, however, in section III of his introduction, sets out and re- 

1 Preface, p. vii. 

2 Piers the Plowman: A Critical Edition of the A-Version, edited by Thomas A. Knott and 
David C. Fowler, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1952. On p. 28 it is stated that ‘the 


critical text would have been exactly what it is, save for dialect and spelling, no matter what 
particular MS had been chosen for a basis’. 


3 References to their articles on the text are given by Kane. See, especially, p. 53, n. 1. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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examines the evidence on which such conclusions must be based, with the result 
that, except for some very vague and tentative groupings which cannot be assumed 
to remain valid throughout the text, he is obliged to reject this method almost 
entirely. His conclusions are that ‘the genetic history of the A manuscripts is not 
recoverable in any form useful for the editorial process of recension; . . . the com- 
bination of the two types of convergent variation, correction or conflation on the 
one side, and coincident variation on the other, so obscures the relation of these 
manuscripts as to make general, clear and unqualified deductions about their 
genetic relation impossible’ (pp. 112—13). 

The methods which are appropriate to the text of Piers Plowman are summed up 
thus: “The sole source of authority is the variants themselves, and among them, 
authority, thatis originality, will probably be determined most often by identification 
of the variant likeliest to have given rise to the others.’! The principle that the harder 
reading is likely to be original also plays a great part in the treatment of the text. 

The result is an A Text which differs markedly from that of earlier editors. I 
think that we must accept Professor Kane’s general conclusion on the basis of the 
evidence set out in section III. As he points out, it is not surprising in the case of a 
text which seems to have been ‘transmitted by copyists to whom it was of direct, 
personal moment’ (p. 136), and who, often helped by the existence of other, fuller 
versions, did not hesitate to ‘improve’ their copy if it seemed good to them to do so. 

The advantage of a securely established ‘family tree’ of manuscripts is that, 
although it depends in the first instance on an editor’s individual judgement of 
readings, it still provides him with a yardstick against which he can measure his 
ideas about each difficulty in the text as it arises. Professor Kane is well aware of 
the disadvantages of not having such a yardstick. He says: “Each crux is unique, 
and often several considerations must be weighed in its solution. It will then be 
evident that the authority of a text of this kind must vary from line to line; the 
assurance with which originality is determinable, and, indeed,has been determined 
by its editor, must depend on the arguments available in any given case and his 
ability to perceive them. ... Therefore I have laid my decisions open to examina- 
tion by full presentation of the evidence and an exposition of my grounds for 
determining originality’ (p. 165). 

It must be pointed out that this is quite often the state of an editor of a medieval 
text: it is only aggravated here by the peculiar features of the manuscript tradition, 
and by the fact that it has previously been assumed that the method of recension 
could be used with fair confidence. 

The extent to which Kane’s A Text differs from those we are used to will be 
seen from the following comparison (excluding spelling variants) of Kane with 
Skeat, Passus III. 1-s0, and Kane with Knott and Fowler, Passus III. 1-100. 
I have not reproduced Kane’s italics to mark expansion of abbreviations and square 
brackets to mark alteration of T, since the other editions do not use these devices. 


Kane Skeat 
I— i-nomen 
3 callip clepet 
can knowe 
5 I wile Ichulle 
' p. 115. In practice the editor does not go quite so far as this. Section III of his introduction 


does produce some groupings, which are used, for example, in the discussion of X. 86, III. 95, 
VII. 5, &c. 


7 wyt 
8 wile 
forgyue 
9 panne 
11 Ac pere 
to 
12 pat 
13 Iustices somme 
14 to 
dwellip 
15 be clergies leue 
16 nou3t 
18 cast and craft 
* 


* 


19 mede panne 
20 gaf 
22 ricchesse manye 
24 hy 
lordis 
25 come 
hire pe 
26 And bidden hire 
27 pi 
lastip 
29 hem make 
30 callen 
31 lede 
32 ferst 
33 clokke 
36 wel 
37 ichone 
38 falshed hadde 
39 sem of whete 
40 baudekyn 
41 felle 
42 mysdedis 
43 shrewidnesse 
shameles 
44 Tolde 
46 sipen he 
47 wel 
48 pere pin 
49 heuene to haue 
§0 nis 


my wit 

schal 

for-3iue 

tho 

Ther 

with to 

Heo that 

Iustise soone 

in-to 

was inne 

and made hire good chere 
thou not 

craft and casten 

two lines not included by Kane. 


thenne Meede 
3af 

richesses i-nouwe 
thei 

lordynges 

ther come 

the 

“we biddeth the’ 
vr 

dureth 

to maken 

to tellen 
lewedeste 


couche 

ful 

ful 

alle 

fals hedde 
summe of whete 
baude 

falle 

misdede 

sunnes 
schomeliche 
Heo tolde 

sith to hire 

ful 

therinne thi 

for to dwellen in heuene 
nis nouthur 


Many of these differences are trivial, but it will be seen that there is hardly a line 
where the sense, rhythm, alliteration or syntax is not affected. The cumulative 
effect is great. In a number of cases (e.g. 27, 31, 33, 39, 43) the sense is much 
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improved in Kane’s version of the text, and the total effect is of greater terseness 


and expressiveness. 
Kane 
3 callip 
wyt 
8 pe 
I2 pat 
14 dwellip 


18 consiences cast and craft 


20 gaf 

22 ricchesse 

27 pi lif 

36 wel 

47 wel 

48 pere 

$3 alle 

58 pi soule 

$9 or Coueitous 

62 Oper 
giue 

6§ maceris 

68 Breweris 

71 wel ofte 

73 Of 

74 hy... hy 

79 pise 

83 pe lawis 

84 tok hym 

88 hous 
home 

89 or 3erisziuys 

gt fette 

95 wy 

96 po 

97 pe gilt 

99 — 


Knott and Fowler 
callide 
my wyt 
this 
thei that 
dwellide 
Consience caste a craft 
yaf 
ricchesses 
oure lif 
ful 
ful 
therin 
to alle 
soule 
coveitous 
Or 
yive 
maistris 
Breowesters 
and ofte 
With 
thei . . . thei 
the 
lawis 
tolde hem 
houses 
homes 
for here service 
fecche 
womman 
whanne 
that gilt 
hatte 


The two texts are, as might be expected, much closer together than is either to 
Skeat, but there are still many minor differences, and a surprising number of 
major ones (see, especially, 18, 65, 89, and 95). Taking the A text as a whole, the 
difference between the two editions is great enough to make it essential for anyone 
working on Piers Plowman to know on which, if either, he can rely. 

Knott and Fowler’s choice of readings depends on acceptance of their family tree 
of manuscripts, and on this Kane has thrown serious doubt. The authority of 
Kane's text depends on our conviction of the rightness of his choice and application 
of other methods of textual criticism. A few examples will show how his con- 


clusions have been reached in typical cases. 


(t) X. 47: Inwyt is pe [allie] pat anima desirip 


allie] halle TChH?; help others. 
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The majority of manuscripts support help which gives good sense, and has up to 
now been adopted in the text. Halle, the reading of a small group of good manu- 
scripts, gives no sense. Kane questions help on the grounds that ‘halle cannot have 
originated from help by any conceivable process of error, and so the likelihood of 
an original help is minimized’ (p. 164). Since a word is required which will explain 
both the variant help and the nonsense halle he suggests, and adopts in the text, 
allie (M.E.D.s.v.,n. 1b) as a probable ‘homceograph’ of halle, which could also give 
rise to the easier help as a “guess-gloss’. Allie is well supported in the required sense 
from fifteenth-century texts but not from the fourteenth century. It is curious, 
too, that it does not occur elsewhere in Piers Plowman, since in all the allegory 
of Warfare and Siege there were many opportunities for its use. 

Obviously, our acceptance of allie depends largely on our acceptance of the 
assertion that ‘Halle cannot have originated from help by any conceivable process 
of error’, and the further one (which does not necessarily arise from it), that the 
original reading must palaeographically explain both variants. But, in fact, it is 
surely possible to explain the relationship of the two variants in other ways. 
Halle makes no sense, and is clearly a scribal miswriting, but, since it cannot be a 
miswriting of help, we must, as does Kane, look for a word which lies behind it 
and is the real variant we are dealing with. In the context this could well be 
halep, since a simple and familiar type of mistake could produce hale/halle from 
halep pat. Halep could arise in a non-palaeographical way through a scribe’s in- 
terest in the context. Help is a colourless word which does not assist the personi- 
fication (only partial in A, to be developed in B and C); Anima has just been 
called the lemman of heuene, and desirip follows at the end of the next line. This 
combination of words might well suggest the idea of Inwyt as the knight who 
loves or is loved by Anima. Kane collects many instances of substitutions which 
seem to have arisen through scribal interest in the text, and dislike of colourless 
words, 

Another possibility is that the pair of readings are to be accounted for as arising 
in the course of the author’s own revision. An author who revised so deter- 
minedly as to produce three distinct versions of his work is not likely to have 
left any one version entirely alone. In this case I would suggest hale in the less 
usual sense ‘remedy’ as the basis. The unusual sense would help to account for the 
miswriting halle. This is considered, and rejected, by Kane (p. 164). It does, how- 
ever, fit in well with the very incomplete personification of A, and with the 
medical idea of Inwyt as controller of the blood (X. 55 ff.). It is also a favourite 
type of metaphor with Langland: elsewhere Love is a triacle, Confession a plastre. 
This passage is much altered in B and C, so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
Langland may already have felt dissatisfied with A.! 

Kane accepts the possibility of variants due to the author (e.g. on p. 145), but 
makes little use of it. It is perhaps true that it is of little positive help to an editor, 
but the existence of such variants must be taken into account. In the present case, 
since the basis of the argument in favour of allie was that the existing variants 
could not be explained in other ways, the possibility of variation due te the author 
is of the utmost importance. 


* In cases like this it becomes important to have the full muster of the B and C readings. If 


allie is, in fact, original, and we accept common authorship of A, B, and C, the B reviser 
should have been working on a text with this reading, and we might expect to find traces of it. 
Skeat’s C text may have a trace of hale in XI. 180. 
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(2) Ill. 95: Vnwittily [wy], wrou3t hast pou ofte 

wy| the manuscripts are divided between ywis, in various spellings; mayde; pu 
mede; womman; ard an omission. 
Wy is proposed as a hard-sense variant of all the nouns referring to a person (hard 
because it is not usually feminine), and as a homeeograph of ywis. 

Here again, it seems equally, or more likely that Langland, having used both 
Mede and maide in the line before, wrote ywis in the first line of the King’s speech, 
that this was not emphatic enough for his scribes, who brought in either Mede or 
maide from |. 94 to improve matters. Womman is the reading of Skeat’s B and C text. 
Here again, we need the full variants for these texts. Is this a borrowing from B/C 
in the A manuscripts in which it appears? And, most important, is there any sign 
of wy in B and C? If B and C could be shown to be based on this, it would of 
course strengthen the case for emendation in A. Here, in the absence of the full 
B and C evidence, it seems impossible to arrive at any conclusion, but, on the face 
of it, the case for wy seems weak. 

(3) A rather different case is provided by: 

VI. 2: But blustrid forp as bestis ouer [baches] & hilles 

baches W] valeis the majority of manuscripts; bankes EA; dales MH3. 
Baches is thus the reading of one manuscript only. It is adopted into the text on the 
grounds that it explains all the other variants, since it is a homeeograph of bankes, 
while valeis and dales are synonyms. It is also, of course, supported by the alliteration, 
though this cuts both ways, since scribes tend to increase alliteration and would cer- 
tainly try to do so in a line which lacked it in the second half. In fact the persistent 
failure of alliteration in the variants of this line suggests that it may be original. 

Baches is also the hardest of the readings, since it is a rarer word than the others; 
but here it must be remembered that it is also the kind of word that may enter a 
text simply because it was not difficult to the copyist himself, that is, that it was a 
word he used habitually and naturally, and so preferred to his original. This may 
well be the case with the scribe of W, who likes an occasional individual touch. 
Compare, for example, the engaging flyp flapt for flapt, &c. at VII.172.! 

Bankes is not really difficult to explain, as it forms a pair with hilles and would be 
encouraged by the preposition over. All the rest are synonyms, and, if we do not 
have to explain bankes as arising palacographically, and if we take W’s known habits 
into account, there seems no particular reason to reject valeis. 

Many other cases could be cited, but these will perhaps be enough to show that 
the principle that the original reading must explain all the variants is difficult to 
use. It must be emphasized that Professor Kane is well aware of this, and that he 
presents his emendations as his personal conclusion on the basis of evidence which 
he takes pains to make fully available. 

It seems reasonable to ask what is, in fact, our present state of knowledge about 
the A Text of Piers Plowman? It has long been accepted that, in the absence of an 
authoritative text we could say little about Langland’s style or poetic art, and that 
we were at least handicapped in forming conclusions about his thought. We have 
now two editions of A, both based on all the manuscript evidence. Their dif- 
ferences are great, and, while both could, logically, be wrong, it is impossible that 
both should be right. Professor Kane, indeed, is careful to point out the ways in 
which his text lacks authority. 


1 This is explained (p. 140, n. 1) as stylistic preference on the part of the scribe. 
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It seems clear that we cannot depend on either edition to give us in every case 
the very word that Langland wrote. Yet there is no doubt that editions based on 
better manuscripts than those on which Skeat based his are beginning to give us a 
very much clearer idea of the kind of poet Langland was. It becomes evident that 
he wrote more tersely than we thought and handled his alliterative line with greater 
skill. We might, though more cautiously, and with due allowance for quirks such 
as those of W, also conclude that he liked a vivid and unusual word better than an 
obvious and commonplace one. We may hope that the last word has not yet been 
spoken as far as the A text is concerned, but, especially if a careful eye is kept on 
i manuscript evidence set out below the occasional guesswork at the top of the 

age, Professor Kane’s edition is going to be an indispensable instrument for a 
time. 
P. M. KEAN 


Gustav Meyer and Max Burcknarpr, Editors, Die mittelalterlichen Handschriften der Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek Basel. Beschreibendes Verzeichnis. Abteilung B: Theologische Pergamenthand- 
schriften. Erster Band: Signaturen B. I. 1-B. VIII. 10. Verlag der Universitatsbibliothek, 
Basel, 1960. Pp. xlvii+-882. 10} x 7} in. [£17] 

Last year the University of Basle celebrated the quincentenary of its first founda- 
tion. A magnificently mounted exhibition in the Museum of Fine Arts displayed 
the principal documents of the University’s history, and the portraits, relics, and 
writings of its illustrious members, arranged to show their contributions to the 
development of thought, science, and scholarship—in all, a record which few other 
institutions could rival. Most of the material was drawn from the resources of the 
University Library and it was completed with an impressive array of new publica- 
tions commemorating, but mostly not concerning, the occasion. Probably the 
weightiest in every respect is this first volume of a new series of the catalogue of 
medieval manuscripts, evincing great erudition and meticulous editing. The work 
is dedicated to the University by its Library and is highly honourable to both, in 
conception and in execution. 

The preface (by the Librarian) and the first section of the introduction give 
sketches of the genesis of the present enterprise and the history of the previous cata- 
loguing of the collection of some 2,000 medieval manuscripts. Hitherto the only 
(nearly) complete conspectus has been the brief author- and title-entries of Zwinger 
(late seventeenth century) in alphabetical sequences according to his broad physical 
and subject groups (which are the existing Abteilungen), as printed by Haenel in 
1830. Frora early in the last century fresh introductory surveys began to be pub- 
lished of particular kinds of material, and there was also an increasing exploitation 
of individual manuscripts, which seems to have stimulated within the Library 
itself, from about the beginning of the present century, a series of efforts to produce 
adequate modern descriptions of complete classes. The publication, well started 
by Dr. G. Binz in 1907 with a substantial work (of 437 pages) for the volumes of 
Abteilung A containing any German, is only now resumed with the first tome (of 
three) in the same format, but of even more detailed character, covering the 
whole of Abt. B, the majority of the theological manuscripts on parchment. The 
tale of the intervening years will be a familiar one to other librarians—varying 
plans, competing needs, fluctuating support, insufficient and impermanent staff. 
The persistence with which the aim has been none the less pursued and the 
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generosity with which it has now been brought to fruition are much to the credit 
of those constructively concerned, and primarily of the editors here named. They 
make it clear that their immediate starting-point was the late Dom Germain Morin’s 
selective survey of this class, but it appears from their descriptions that most of the 
material has been assembled, and not merely put into publishable shape, during the 
last fifteen years. 

The second part of the introduction describes the two chief sources of the 
collection—the libraries (and choir-books) of the suppressed Dominican and 
Carthusian priories of the city, by good sense or fortune preserved almost intact and 
enriching the reformed University with many printed as well as manuscript 
volumes. The names and dates of principal donors and custodians of the latter are 
summarized from the various sorts of evidence, but there is no discussion of 
recurrent styles of writing, make-up, or binding (whether originating in these 
convents or not), features which one would expect to have been observed in the 
course of cataloguing. Topics of this sort, however, the editors may have thought 
better left to special studies. 

The third and last part of the introduction presents very compendiously some of 
the arguments for, and results of, the inclusive conception of cataloguing, especially 
of all features of the contents, which Dr. Meyer has already elaborated in two 
separately published lectures (in 1952 and 1960). The procedure in describing the 
other, ‘external’ features of each volume (the responsibility of Dr. Burckhardt, 
the Keeper of Manuscripts) is still more briefly indicated, leaving the user, with 
the aid of a movable marker bearing a number of abbreviations (not all), to see 
what is offered in practice. 

After giving the press-mark and broad dating (by centuries) of each volume, the 
entries record the author, if identified, and title of each item within, and the run of 
leaves it occupies, and this is followed by abbreviated references to a standard 
edition and to the main books and articles in which the authorship and text have 
been discussed, often with a list of other known manuscripts. Then come, in 
italics, the full rubrics and lengthy incipits and explicits, not simply of the whole 
work but also of any distinct parts (such as prologues, epilogues, and tables, glosses 
and marginalia) which might occur, or not, in other copies. Notes are added on the 
correspondence of the divisions of the text, and also of sample variants, with the 
comparable evidence in the cited literature. It is in these two respects, the fullness 
of the bibliographical citations and the minuteness of the textual analysis, that this 
catalogue has gone beyond anything of similar scope known to me. 

My first reaction, while admiring the achievement, was to question the utility 
of such a degree of detail; but further thought, and use, has led me to judge it a 
real service, both to scholarship in general (since it affords in effect an up-to-date 
guide to basic evidence about the writings with which it has to deal, scriptural, 
patristic, scholastic, and so on), and to the technique and progress of the cataloguing 
of medieval manuscripts. For it will simultaneously sharpen the eyes of future 
cataloguers and simplify their investigations. Not that equivalent elaboration is 
imperative in every catalogue (as Dr. Meyer appears to admit, though he doubts 
the utility of ‘summary’ treatments), but because one now has a number of 
exemplary descriptions of common texts against which one’s own material may be 
revealingly checked, and a reading-list from which one can rapidly learn and to 
which one can most concisely refer (as, of course, the Basle catalogue itself does, 
from volume to volume and copy to copy of the same work, once full justice has 
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been done to it). When we lack their precedent it will indeed be harder to decide 
if we can match their patience and skill. At least we have a new tool, even before 
the publication of its indexes (in Band 3), notably one of initia not found in 
Vattasso, totalling nearly 12,000 entries and therefore a major addition to the 
existing repertories. The serial numbers of this index have already been employed 
in order to save the space of transcription in listing large sermon collections. 
Besides shortened citations of printed authorities (some of which seem still unneces- 
sarily full), the editors have devised a number of abbreviations to mark the chief 
aspects of every description, and they utilize different type-faces, indentation, and 
hierarchies of letters and numerals (Roman, Greek, and Arabic), to distinguish the 
several portions of composite volumes, the individual items and subsections of 
each, and brackets and signs for other purposes. 

The descriptions of the other features are printed after, and in smaller type than, 
the contents, yet they also more than match previous printed catalogues. The 
headings under which every volume is examined are: Material (i.e. quality, dimen- 
sions and variations, number of leaves, structure of gatherings, provision of 
signatures and catchwords); Script (number of columns and lines, size of frame, 
methods of pricking and ruling, style and scale of writing, changes of hand, state- 
ments of scribe and date, for each part of the book); Decoration (types of initial, 
size, placing, colours, subjects, rubrication, &c., with notes of published facsimiles 
and discussions); Binding (nature of covering and decoration, description of tools, 
presence of clasps, signs of chaining, labels); and Provenance (inscriptions, press- 
marks, catalogue and chronicle records, identification and dating of persons named, 
and references to supporting literature). This is as all-embracing, well organized, 
and painstaking as one could wish, for the most part, but there are some serious 
repeated absences of precise detail, which are unexpected, and unexplained. 

The mode of reporting anomalous make-up of quires is unsatisfactory (e.g. 
“4+3 aus 4+4', where + stands for the sewing) in that it does not normally show 
which of the leaves or bifolia are lacking or added. In a work of this ambition, the 
relation of the ruling and writing might have been indicated; in particular whether 
the first line of writing is above or below the first ruled line. A more categorical 
and visual account of the bindings is wanted, instead of the present purely verbal, 
very repetitive, and largely unrelated descriptions. That the species of wood and 
leather used is rarely if ever named, and the method of forwarding ignored, is 
something with which one can sympathize, while suspecting that these facts will 
soon be required of any cataloguer. It is, however, already retrograde to describe 
designs and tooling with scarcely any reference to other examples (even within 
the collection) or to the literature of the subject (I have noticed only one to 
Kyriss). !t may be that the Basle bindings, peculiarly homogeneous by virtue of 
their provenance, have few outside affiliations and demand a lengthy study (as no 
doubt in any case they deserve), but this is not said, and it is odd that so much 
trouble has obviously been taken with them when simple sorting, cross-referencing, 
and indexing (which may perhaps be intended for the last volume) would tell one 
more. No explicit dating or localization of bindings is attempted either, despite 
quotations of Briquet numbers (under Material) for the paper endleaves; and thus 
it is not always clear by what period originally independent manuscripts were 
bound together, a question of considerable importance for provenance. Similarly 
with script, where more suggestion than is at present offered or implied of 
national or regional bearings, however uncertain, would be welcome. 
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It does not seem that the third volume will contain any photographic reproduc- 
tions; one would like to see specimens of what is meant by the terms applied to 
the script (though they are relatively few and conservative—e.g. Textur, Buch- 
minuskel, gotische Zierminuskel, kursive Minuskel, englische Halbkursive, &c.), 
of dated and signed writing, unpublished miniatures, inscriptions and press-marks, 
typical bindings, and rubbings of tools. These would promote discovery of con- 
nected things in other libraries. It is possible that they will be provided in a con- 
tinuation of Dr. A. Bruckner’s Scriptoria Helvetica Medii Aevi but there is no 
mention of this prospect. 

In making these criticisms I may not understand all the circumstances, but if it 
appears unreasonable to express some disappointment, it is only because the aim of 
the catalogue to be exhaustive encourages extreme demands. Few can afford, or 
find, as Basle has done, funds to produce a work of this complexity, and when the 
opportunity occurs it is not greedy to ask for more in it and more of it. The 
standards of printing are of the highest, with a mass of exactly spaced and punctu- 
ated numerical, symbolical, and multilingual matter on every page. No library 
having readers concerned in any way with medieval manuscripts should grudge 
the price of the set, and one may hope that there will be successors to it, particularly 
for the remainder of Abt. A, with indexes. 

I have neglected the actual information in the volume, as it would need a 
reviewer of wider experience to assess the whole range of its interest. But I 
ought to bring to the attention of students in this country—besides the works of 
British authors, chiefly scholastics from the Dominican library (Scotus, Ockham, 
Holkot, Trivet, Simon of Hinton, Thomas of Hales, Crathorn, and others)—MS. 
B. V. 9, Petrus Lombardus, ‘Sententiarum libri 4 partim glossati et notis ornati’ 
(first half of the thirteenth century), which bears a note that it was pledged in an 
(Oxford) university chest in 1324. ‘Caucio’ is misread and misunderstood in the 
catalogue (pp. 447-50), though this is not surprising if, as Mr. Pollard says, the 
English system was not known abroad. Secondly, there is in B. VIII. 4, fasciculus 
V (fols. 89-118, fourteenth century), “Anonymus anglicus quidam: materiae 
praedicabiles . . . insertis hic illic anglicis et sententiis et metris . . .'—the latter, here 
printed in full (pp. 850-5), being unrecorded, though of the kind customary in 
mendicant collections. Both these English exports were, by the middle or second 
half of the fifteenth century, in the Basle Charterhouse. 

A. I. Doyre 


Curt F. Binzer, The Fifteenth-Century Book: the Scribes, the Printers, the Decorators. (Publica- 
) 


tions of the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography.) Pennsylvania University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 195, 8 plates. 9} x sf in. £2. 


Dr. Binter’s three lectures as Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography were delivered 
at the University of Pennsylvania in April 1959, a decade atter the publication of 
the admirable section on Incunabula in Standards of Bibliographical Description (1949) 
which formed the product of his first tenure of the fellowship in 1946-7. Both 
works, with the same characteristic acuteness and energy, ask old and new ques- 
tions, and provide an extraordinary wealth of documentation to answer them and 
to show that they need to be asked. 

Each of the present lectures begins with a coup de thédtre. Three innocent-seeming 
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volumes are described, the first a Poeniteas cito with a colophon stating that it was 
completed by Gerard Leeu at Antwerp in 1486, the second a Boccaccio, Filocolo 
‘written’, again according to the se ted by Johannes Petri at Florence in 1472, 
while the third is an illustrated manuscript of Rolewinck’s Fasciculus temporum. Yet 
the first is in fact a contemporary manuscript copy of a well-known printed edition, 
the second is a printed edition in which ‘written’ is used as a synonym for ‘printed’, 
while the third is not only a hand-written transcript of Ratdolt’s edition of 1481, 
but also contains hand-drawn illustrations copied from Ratdolt’s woodcuts. These 
books are far from being isolated freaks, for numerous parallels to each are cited; 
and the deceptive trio serve as valid texts for Dr. Biihler’s theme, that in the second 
half of the fifteenth century writing and printing, illumination and woodcut, were 
considered as alternative methods of supplying a single demand. No doubt it has 
been expedient, for the advancement of knowledge, to study manuscripts and in- 
cunabula as separate disciplines and to segregate them in different departments of 
our libraries; but palacographer and incunabulist have seen only their own respec- 
tive sections of the fifteenth-century scene in focus, and for each the other’s field 
has remained blurred. Dr. Biihler, therefore, invites us to look through a bifocal 
lens at late medieval book-production. . 

The first chapter discusses such topics as the availability and cost of late medieval 
manuscripts, the sizes of private or institutional manuscript libraries, the work of 
professional or amateur scribes and monastic or commercial scriptoria, and the 
effect of the advent of printing on the manuscript trade. The second treats of the 
growth of paper-supply and literacy as conditions favourable to the invention of 
printing, the relations between scribe and printer, the capital and running costs of 
the earliest presses, the previous backgrounds of printers, their financial successes 
and failures, their choice of texts, and their institutional or individual customers. 
The third deals with block-books as a method of book-production intermediate 
between pen and type, illumination and rubrication of printed books by hand. 
colour-printing, illustration as an optional adornment and as an indispensable 
visual aid, printing on vellum, early de luxe bindings, the use of printed illustrations 
in manuscripts, the repercussions of printing on the livelihood of illuminators and 
other artists, and the statistics of illustrated incunabula. 

Dr. Biihler’s knowledge of contemporary manuscripts has probably never been 
equalled in an incunabulist of his eminence. His mastery of the relevant evidence 
and literature, of which he has discovered or written a substantial fraction himself, 
is likewise surely unique. The richness of his text in judgements and suggestions 
is only surpassed by the wealth of his notes (there are 527 of them) in documenta- 
tion and citation. The lectures are excellent in their concision, lucidity, construc- 
tion, wit, and readability. Altogether there has been no more instructive and 
stimulating general work in this field since Haebler’s Handbuch der Inkunabelkunde 
(1925); and the reader may well echo A. W. Pollard’s words on Haebler’s book: 
‘I felt I had seldom received so much new information on so many of the points in 
which my own smaller experience had interested me.’ 

Every reader of Dr. Biihler’s work will find in it much food for thought, and 

ill desire to add to it from his own observations. The following desultory 
remarks are gratefully and admiringly offered as examples of this effect. 

The coexistence of manuscript and print is strikingly illustrated by Dr. Biihler’s 
tracking-down of manuscript copies of printed editions. This practice, as he shows, 
had various reasons: some customers preferred a manuscript to a printed book, 
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while many do-it-yourself scribes would copy for their own use a volume which 
they could not afford to buy. Often it would be quicker to transcribe a book 
printed in a distant town than to order another copy. It was no doubt for the same 
reason that books were sometimes printed from any available manuscript even 
when other printed editions existed; and this happened oftener than is realized, even 
in the field of classical texts. It has been thought, since the two books show 
punctuation habits typical of Bologna, that the Manilius, Astronomicon, printed by 
Regiomontanus at Nuremberg was reprinted from the edition of Rugerius and 
Bertochus, Bologna, 20 March 1474. A closer collation shows that the two texts 
are quite independent, and that this difference was not due to emendation, since 
each has an equal share of correct and incorrect variants; so the question as to 
which is the editio princeps has to be reopened. 

Dr. Biihler quotes the delightful passage from Caxton’s French-English Vocabulary 
about “George the booke seller’, whose stock is the largest in town because he buys 
his books “Suche as they ben, Be they stolen or enprinted [sic] Or othirwyse pour- 
chaced’. Unfortunately there can be little doubt that the word ‘emprintees’ in the 
opposite French column is a misreading of ‘empruntees’, i.e. not ‘printed’ but 
‘borrowed’; for the descriptions of tradesmen in the Vocabulary are satirical rather 
than factual, and the point of the joke here is that George’s books were ill come by. 
In compensation, however, the translator significantly believed that ‘printed’ was 
meant, and in view of Mr. Philip Grierson’s numismatic proof (Revue belge de 
philologie et d'histoire, xxxv (1957), no. 3/4, pp. 778-83) that this version of the 
Vocabulary was written at Bruges in 1465-6, it may be that this is the first reference 
to printing in the English language. Incidentally, the first known incunable pur- 
chase by an Englishman took place in the same town only a year later, when 
Caxton’s future patron John Russell, afterwards Chancellor of England, bought on 
17 April 1467 the copy of Fust and Schoeffer’s 1466 Cicero, De officiis, which is 
now in Cambridge University Library (Oates 28). 

Caxton’s connexion with William Ebesham, the scribe who worked at West- 
minster Abbey for the Pastons, is mentioned. I have seen a privately owned copy 
of Caxton’s Indulgence of 1489 in the 27-line issue (Duff 211, wrongly called 
‘singular issue’ by Duff, as by leaving terminations blank it is worded to suit any 
number of purchasers), which was made out on 3 March [1489/90?] to Johannes 
Pampyng. This could well be the same John Pampyng (for whom see Norman 
Davis, Paston Letters (1958), pp. 99, 138, &c.) who was Ebesham’s colleague in 
Paston service but seems to disappear from the Paston letters after 1473. 

Duff’s opinion is quoted (William Caxton (1905), p. 36) that no early English 
printed book exists with elaborate illumination. It might be mentioned ge ~— 
soon changed his view (cf. his First Edition of the Sarum Primer (1908), pp. 25-26), 
when he saw the newly discovered vellum copy of Caxton’s Horae, first oe rg 

¢. 1477, which is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library. The first of its finely 
illuminated pages is reproduced in G. F. Winship’s Printing i in the Fifteenth Century 
(1940), p. 152. In the British Museum copy of Caxton’s Golden Legend (Duff 408) 
a single initial is supplied in gold and colours on leaf 7 recto. However, these are 
only the very infrequent exceptions which prove the rule. 

Dr. Biihler suggests that Grolier and other et amicorum collectors neither read 
their books nor lent them to friends. I am grateful to my colleague Mr. Howard 
M. Nixon for informing me that this seems not improbable of Maioli and Wotton, 
but that Grolier quite often annotated his books throughout, and therefore read 
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them, while the abundance of duplicates (sometimes quadruplicates, quintuplicates 
or even more) in his bindings indicates that he set aside special copies for circulation 
among his friends. 

The increase of paper-supply, as Dr. Biihler remarks, was among the conditions 
which made the spread of printing possible. It is none the less natural that vellum 
was in the ascendant during the first decade of the new invention, for when only 
a small number of books could be produced it was more profitable to invade the 
high-class market. This preference for vellum seems to have influenced the choice 
of the first texts to be printed at Mainz, for these—not only the Bible, Psalters, and 
Catholicon, but the indulgences and durable Donatuses for destructive schoolboys— 
were works in demand in manuscript form on this more expensive medium. Dr. 
Biihler puts the old riddle of where so many calves came from, and who ate the 
meat. Perhaps the answer is that the hapless calves were available anyway, at a 
time when for lack of fodder the surplus livestock of spring was slaughtered every 
autumn—a scene illustrated under November in the calendar of many a Book of 
Hours—and eaten during the winter. 

More than once Dr. Biihler mentions the enigmatic Missale speciale, though he 
‘will not here inquire’, as he good-humouredly remarks, ‘into the difficult question 
as to whether it is or is not what I like to believe it is’. Onlookers in the contro- 
versy have perhaps tended to forget that the great importance of the Missal does 
not rest entirely on its ascription to Gutenberg, and will not automatically vanish 
if it is proved to belong to the third decade after the invention of printing. Irre- 
spective of its date the Missal, printed in an earlier state of the smaller of the two 
Fust and Schoeffer Psalter types, gives unique information of the experimental 
development of that type at a time—about 1454—when Gutenberg still belonged 
to the partnership. If the later dating early in the 1470’s is accepted, then the evi- 
dential interest of the Missal with regard to Gutenberg becomes, paradoxically, 
still more extensive, for the question of the transmission of the type arises. We may 
wonder, since the period follows closely on the death of the Inventor in 1468, 
whether the Missal Printer obtained the material from his executor Dr. Humery, 
and whether Gutenberg, compelled by the lawsuit of 1455 to surrender the 42-line 
Bible and Psalter types, may not have got away with the Missal type. Whatever 
its status, the Missale speciale forms an essential part of the Gutenberg story, and is 
surely one of the greatest fifteenth-century books in the Morgan Library, or 
indeed in the whole continent of America. 

Important as is Dr. Biihler’s theme, the interaction and inseparability of manu- 
script and printed book in the fifteenth century, the philosophical implications of 
his method and approach seem no less far-reaching and salutary. He has dealt with 
general questions, which have often hitherto been answered a priori or from vague 
impressions, by collecting and examining a vast number of individual instances. 
“All cases are unique and very similar to others’: the mysterious words of Sir Henry 
Harcourt-Reilly in The Cocktail Party are as applicable to the problems of scholar- 
ship as to those of human beings. Indeed, the scholarly facts adduced by Dr. 
Biihler relate again and again to human beings, and their reactions to cultural, 
commercial, and personal pressures. The future worker in these fields must remem- 
ber, as Dr. Biihler does, that even in the fifteenth century books were written, 
copied, printed, adorned, published, bought, and used by people. 
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ANTONIO Barzon, Editor, Libri e stampatori in Padova: Miscellanea di studi storici in onore di 


Mons. G. Bellini, tipografo, editore, libraio, Padova, Tipografia Antoniana, 1959. Pp. xxxi+- 
466, plates. 9} x 6} in. Wrappers. Lire 5,000. 


Papua has by now probably been treated to a more exhaustive bibliographical 
study than most Italian cities of a similar size. When B.M.C. pt. vii was published 
in 1935, it was admitted that there was a total absence of documentary evidence 
on Paduan printing of the fifteenth century. As if in answer to that plea, Dotto- 
ressa Erice Rigoni published (in 1934, but too late to be available to the compilers 
of B.M.C. vii) in the Atti e memorie della R. Accademia di Scienze Lettere ed Arti in 
Padova, nuova serie, vol. 50, pp. 277-333, an article entitled ‘Stampatori del 
sec. XV°. a Padova’, giving the text of relevant documents. In this article she 
pointed out that the number of men engaged in one branch or another of the book- 
trade was far greater than previously supposed, and she brought to light the names 
of many hitherto unknown printers and booksellers. 

In 1938 Monsignor Giuseppe Bellini (1888-1957, in whose memory the volume 
under review has been published) wrote his greatest work, Storia della Tipografia 
del Seminario di Padova, 1684-1938, a book of some 450 pages, full of good scholar- 
ship and detailed research. In 1952 came the first real study of sixteenth-century 
Paduan printing when Bianca Saraceni Fantini published her long article “Prime 
indagini sulla stampa padovana del cinquecento’ in Miscellanea di scritti di biblio- 
grafia ed erudizione in memoria di Luigi Ferrari (Firenze, 1952), pp. 415-85. Here she 
gives a list of $72 books allegedly printed at Padua in the sixteenth century, 
although it must be pointed out that her nos. 1-4 are doubtful since they contain 
no printer’s colophon: in fact her no. 1 was definitely printed at Venice. The first 
book in her list with an undeniable Paduan imprint is no. 5, dated 1547. F. J. 
Norton has written: “At Padua it is doubtful whether there was any printing at all 
between 1500 and 1521’ (Italian Printers, 1501-1520, p. xvii), but | would go beyond 
Norton’s period and say that it is extremely improbable that there was any printing 
at all in Padua from 1500 to 1546. The reason for this I cannot explain, especially 
as there had been so much activity in the incunable period in Padua, probably over 
200 editions being printed there. The British Museum has nearly ninety Paduan 
incunabula. Whatever the state of Paduan politics from 1500 to 1545,! this was a 
period of intense architectural and artistic activity. The chapel in St. Anthony’s 
Basilica was built between 1500 and 1546; the church of Santa Giustina was designed 
by Briosco in 1502; Santa Maria in Vanzo was enlarged in 1525; and the Botanic 
Garden dates from 1545. Why no books at this time of artistic creation? 

The book under review is most welcome. because it contains important articles 
on all periods of Paduan book production, although the sixteenth century is here 
only dealt with in one long article by Giorgio E. Ferrari on a special subject, the 
works of Melchior Guilandino. 

Among the more outstanding articles may be mentioned Giovanni Saggiori, 


' Before the advent of printing Padua had been absorbed into the Venetian state, and her 
history merges into that of Venice. The Venetian rule was on the whole benign, and particular 
consideration was shown to the great university of Padua. Only the war of the League ot 
Cambrai disturbed the peace; between 1508 and 1$17 the university had to be closed, but it was 
soon restored to its former glory. In 1509 Padua was besieged for a month or two when Venice 
had to recapture her from the Emperor of Germany, but the cause of Pope Julius II and his 
foreign allies was soon lost and Padua returned to Venice. (See Cesare Foligno, The Story of 
Padua (London, 1910), pp. 142-5 and p. 151.) All this fails to explain the total absence of books 
printed in Padua from 1500 to 1546. 
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‘Il “Loco delle Vergini” di Piazzola’, which describes the activities of the private 

ress in the Villa Contarini at Piazzola in the province of Padua, with a list of the 
Cie printed there from 1680 to 1687. The interesting point about this press is 
that the employees were all young women, ‘poor and orphans of honest birth’, 
taken into the villa and cared for by the munificence of the rich owner Marco 
Contarini. Giuseppe Aliprandi (well known to readers of the Gutenberg Jahrbuch) 
writes twenty pages on ‘La Stamperia Volpi-Cominiana di Padova’, which was 
important in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Modern printing is also 
discussed in thirty-six pages by Emilio Cavallini, “La Stampa a Padova nei secoli 
XIX e XX’. Antonio Garbelotto describes a special aspect of the work of the 
Seminario, music, in “Anche di musica pubblicd la Tipografia del Seminario di 
Padova’. There are articles on manuscripts, and Antonio Barzon (the general 
editor of the volume) writes on bindings in the Biblioteca Capitolare, with illustra- 
tions. Stelio Bassi and Antonio Barzon describe the Hebrew incunable printed in 
1475 at Piove di Sacco in the province of Padua. Altogether there are seventeen 
articles in the volume, and all of them can claim to be original and useful in the 
history of Paduan letters. 

It is, however, on the longest article in the book that I wish here to concentrate: 
Father Antonio Sartori, ‘Documenti padovani sull’arte della stampa nel sec. XV’, 
(pp. 111-231). Father Sartori has found ninety documents in the archives of Padua 
and publishes them in full with commentary, thus substantially supplementing the 
series of documents already published by Miss Rigoni in 1934. It must be stated at 
once that the documents are important and fascinating, but that many of Father 
Sartori’s comments upon them are of poor quality. He has used Rigoni, Hain, 
Reichling, and Panzer, but he has evidently never heard of B.M.C., Stillwell, or 
the Gesamtkatalog. (Why do so many continental incunabulists still ignore the 
existence of B.M.C.? There is certainly a set in the Marciana Library at Venice even 
if there is none in Padua. But in many countries of Europe B.M.C. is regularly 
ignored.) 

Since the Marchese Ridolfi’s brilliant discovery in 1954, it has been universally 
accepted that B.M.C.’s ‘Printer of Mesue’ of 1472 must be moved from Florence to 
Padua, and that thus Lorenzo Canozio, not Bartolommeo Valdezocco, was the 
first printer at Padua. None of this is known to Sartori (has he not read La Biblio- 
filia either?) and indeed he has no documents before 1474 (except for one of 1440 
and one of 1465, when of course only manuscripts are mentioned). I looked 
eagerly for further clues to substantiate the existence of the Printer of Mesue at 
Padua, but all I found was that in document XC (Sartori, p. 223) a certain Galassio 
di Saraceno of Padua owned fifty-two books on 7 September 1493, among them 
being no. 16, “Mesue ad stampam incipiens: In nomine Dei’, this no doubt being a 
copy of the 1472 edition of Mesue printed at Padua; but there was nothing by 
L. B. Alberti, there were no Epistles of Phalaris (the other books which the Printer 
of Mesue printed), and Lorenzo Canozio, who was dead by 20 March 1477, is not 
mentioned in any of these documents during his lifetime. 

Sartori’s documents do, however, help us to fill in many gaps in our knowledge 
of Paduan printing, and they also tell us many details which to the incunabulist 
were hitherto quite unknown. They emphasize that much more delving must be 
done into the archives of other cities, where surely there lie hidden many documents 
which mention printers and booksellers of the early period not as yet known to us. 

On 15 October 1476 Henricus Teutonicus, bookseller in Padua, declared that 
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he had received from a certain Daniel of Strasbourg (a Jew?) at Rome a number of 
books which were all printed at the anonymous press ‘apud S. Marcum’ (B.M.C. iv, 
pp- 63-6), which is generally thought to have been directed by Vitus Puecher 
(Document XIX, pp. 142-3.) This shows that the undated Poggio, Sopra il Trionfo 
della Fama di messer Francesco Petrarca (B.M.C. iv, p. 66, 1B. 17975) and the Bartho- 
lomacus Caepolla, De seruitutibus rusticorum praediorum (ibid., IC. 17983) were both 
printed before 15 October 1476. It does not show, as Sartori claims (p. 146), that 
Daniel of Strasbourg was at Padua on that date: the documient makes it quite clear 
that he was at Rome, where he no doubt acted as export manager for Puecher’s 
firm. 

The unidentified printer ‘I. P.’ (B.M.C. vii, p. xxxix), who was with Bartholo- 
maeus de Valdezoccho on 1 October 1476, may possibly be a certain Iohannes 
Pedemontanus, ‘stampator librorum’, who was living ‘in contrata sancti Blasij’ at 
Padua on 5 May 1476 (Sartori, p. 139), but it is only fair to add that the Gesamt- 
katalog (note to no. 5973) believes that BVIPF stands for “Bartholomaeus de Valde- 
zochio Impressit Padue Feliciter’, in which case there is no printer called ‘I. P.’. 

The documents add several important details to our knowledge of the press of 
Bonus Gallus (de Francia), in particular the fact that he died before 12 May 1481. 
The Gaietanus de Thienis, Expositio in libros Aristotelis De caelo et mundo.—Nicoletti 
(Verniae) Theatini Quaestio de grauibus et leuibus, undated (B.M.C. vii, p. 918, IC. 
29956), is the book of which Sartori (p. 126) says that no copy is known. Nico- 
lettus Vernia made an agreement with Bonus Gallus for the correction (proof- 
reading ?) of this book on 28 September 1474 (Sartori, p. 125); and on 2 Februa 
1475 Bonus was ordered to print four columns in royal format, or eight in sm 
format, every day except feast days, until he had finished printing ie Nicolaus 
de Horto Caeli, Quaestiones in primum librum Aristotelis De generatione et corruptione. 
—Marsilii ab Inghen Quaestiones in secundum eiusdem, undated (B.M.C. vii, p. 918, 
IC. 29955). These two dates fit in exactly with the dates postulated by B.M.C. 
for the printing of these two books. The Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super 
physica a vistotelis of 25 April 1475, not in the British Museum but in the Bodleian 
(Proctor t 6785, Seillwell 230), is shown by the same document (S — p- 126) 
to have been printed by Bonus Gallus and not by Albertus de Sten 

Antonius de Avinione (see B.M.C. vii, p. 1138) has been known for some time 
to have worked at Padua, not at Venice. He is named in ten documents from 
5 April 1475 to 1 September 1481. It should be noted that all these documents call 
him a bookseller (despite Sartori’s habit of turning this into ‘printer’), and he is 
only referred to as a printer in the document of 30 October 1483 when he was 
already dead (Rigoni, p. 327, doc. 27). If he was only a printer between 1481 
and 1483, this fits in nicely with all the other evidence that the Sabellicus (IA. 
22607 = G. 17559) was printed in the years 1482-3. 

Sartori jumps too pet. to identifications. Why should Iohannes Pedemon- 
tanus (p. 140), whom we have already met above, necessarily be Giovanni Rossi? 
In document XIV (pp. 135-6) of 2 January 1476 Antonio di Bergamo is described 
as a binder and illuminator of books; but » Be is really no justification for identify- 
ing him with Antonio Zanchi. My article ‘Antonio Zanchi of Bergamo’, Guten- 
berg Jahrbuch 1956, pp. 141-4, knows nothing of Zanchi’s activity as an illuminator 
or at Padua, but only as a printer at Venice and Mantua. Sartori does not claim the 
identity as a fact, it is true, but he has no grounds even for a suggestion. 

In the list, already referred to, of books belonging to Galassio di Saraceno on 
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7 September 1493, there is a volume entitled ‘Questiones Nicoleti ad stampam que 
incipiunt: Maxime cuperem’. Sartori remarks: ‘This must be some work by 
Nicoletti commonly known as Paulus Venetus.’ In fact it is the Gaietanus de 
Thienis and Nicolettus Vernia volume mentioned above (IC. 29956) which does 
indeed begin on 2*: Maxime cuperem. Sartori has confused Paolo Nicoletti 
(Augustinian philosopher, born at Udine and commonly known as Paulus Venetus, 
died at Padua on 15 June 1429) with Nicolettus Vernia (born at Chieti about 1420, 
taught philosophy at Padua from 1465 until his death in October 1499). 

Another small but rather startling error of Sartori’s is that he states (on p. 167) 
that Nicolas Jenson’s natural son Nicolas was living in London, but as Jenson’s 
will (several times published) makes clear, this son was living at Lyons, not London. 

Unfortunately the documents throw no new light on the anonymous press which 
B.M.C. designates by the initials N. T. S. P. and which printed books by such 
unusual authors as Paulus Pergulensis, Alexander Sermoneta, and the Englishmen 
Ralph Strode and Richard Suiseth. 

Sartori’s publication of this new collection of documents has, however, greatly 
enriched our picture of the flourishing and populous book-trade which was indeed 
so crowded with people that one simply cannot understand what they and their 
sons were all doing from 1501 to 1547. The documents also present new details 
on the sizes of editions, on the cost of paper, and on the amount of work which a 
normal compositor could be expected to get through in one day. As Sartori 
explains, there were paper-mills at Venice, Battaglia, Toscolano, and Parma; the 
paper produced at Battaglia (the only one of these places in the province of Padua) 
cost more than any other, but the monopoly which these mills of Battaglia held, 
despite its bad effects, was preserved for several centuries, and must be the cause 
why many printers who began working at Padua moved to Venice and elsewhere, 
where there was no monopoly. The cost of the paper amounted to about half that 
of the book. The number of copies printed varied but generally did not reach a 
thousand for one edition. 

The book under review, which contains a number of plates, is not at all expensive 
at 5,000 lire, and is of enormous value to the student of Paduan printing, culture, 
and history through nearly five centuries. “Padova la dotta’ has here something to 
be proud of, but must still learn that certain foreign reference books are not to be 
overlooked. 

D. E. Ruopes 


Gutenberg Jahrbuch 1960. (Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag des Mainzer Gutenberg-Museums. ) 
Begriindet und herausgegeben von Aloys Ruppel. Verlag der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft in 
Mainz. Pp. 441, 170 illustrations. 103 8 in. 60 DM. 

Tue 35th volume of the yearbook appears as a Festschrift to celebrate the 6oth 
birthday of the Gutenberg Museum in Mainz. It contains 64 papers, 21 of which 
come from Germany, 7 from this country, 6 each from France and Austria, 5 from 
Spain, 4 each from Italy and the United States, 3 from the Netherlands, 2 each from 
Belgium, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, and one each from Czechoslovakia and Den- 
mark. Fifteen non-Germans have written their papers in German; in most cases, 
it would have been better had they used their native language and left the transla- 
tion to a bilingual expert. The Bibliographical Society is well represented by five 
of its members. 
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The present reviewer must needs follow his every predecessor in protesting that 
he is incompetent to give an opinion on the greater part of the rich fare which 
Dr. Aloys Ruppel has once more spread before the members of the Gutenberg 
Gesellschaft. The sections on paper, script and type, broadsheets, book-illustrations, 
bookbinding, printers’ devices, and museums are as usual represented with several 
papers each. The sections on the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as might be 
expected, contain the greatest yield of erudite papers. Dennis E. Rhodes and 
George D. Painter on the first Greck printing in Spain and Belgium between 
them in fact cover early Greek printing in the whole of western Europe and inci- 
dentally supply some useful corrections of ascriptions and dates given by Proctor, 
E. Ph. Goldschmidt, and the Gesamtkatalog. Greek type occurs first in Spain in a 
reprint of Nicolaus Perottus’s Rudimenta Grammaticae (De Lignamine, Rome, 1474), 
a copy of which was bought at a sale in Barcelona of booty recaptured from 
pirates; Johannes of Salzburg and Paul Hurus of Constance comple sted their edition 
on 12 December 1475, nearly forty years earlier than Proctor assumed. In Belgium 
Greek type is used first by Thierry Martens in the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa 
Dei, which he completed at Aalst on 6 September 1491. As the colophon gives 
‘Deventer’ as the place of printing, the book has hitherto been assigned to Jacobus 
de Breda of Deventer: but Mr. Painter makes it certain that this wrong place-name 
was due either to the compositor’s thoughtlessly following his copy, a Deventer 
edition, or to a deliberate attempt to pass off this pirated reprint as a genuine 
Deventer edition. 

Further light on the first German printers in Barcelona and Zaragoza is thrown 
by Professor Rubié y Balaguer; he publishes two documents (1476-7) from the 
archives of the Barcelona notaries which, however, also raise a number of fresh 
queries concerning the patrons and printers of these presses. 

Some outlying typographical provinces have been provided for especially well. 
Excellent brief summaries of printing in the Balearic Islands from 1480 to 1804 by 
Luisa Cuesta Gutierrez, and in Greenland from 1793 to the present by Jorgen Eggers 
open up more or less unknown regions. A paper by Heinrich Grimm on the 
printers and bookbinders Hartmann, father and son, in Frankfurt-on-Oder, 1588- 
1631, deals with an establishment that specialized in Hebrew and music printing in 
that once flourishing university town. An even more obscure place, La Réole near 
Bordeaux, is brought to our attention by Victor Scholderer who discusses the first 
book printed there in 1503 by an otherwise unknown Pierre Besson; the unique 
copy of this missal is now in the British Museum, antedating the next book printed 
in La Réole by fourteen years and the next missal of the diocese (Bazas) by 270, 
years. 

Two papers on printing in the Balkans are noteworthy. Josip Badali¢ assigns 
the Missale Glagoliticum (1483), hitherto ascribed to a Venetian printer (perhaps 
Pelegrinus de Pasqualibus or Andreas Torresanus), to the monastery press of Kosinj 
under Abbot Nicolaus of ModruS. D. S. Radojitié proves beyond reasonable 
doubt that Makarios, the prototypographer of Montenegro, was also the first 
printer in Valachia, where (probably in Tirgoviste) he produced three liturgical 
books between 1506 and 1512; Makarios later went to Mount Athos and died as 
the abbot of Khilandari (after 1533). 

A detailed study by Hans Volz, of the first collected editions of Luther’s Latin 
and German writings in 1518-20, accompanied by valuable synoptic tables, is 
interesting under various aspects: the fierce competition between Basel and 
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Strasbourg printers; the dominant international position of Froben who sold 600 
copies to France and Spain and more to Italy and England—but was prevented 
by Erasmus’s objection Som following up his “best success so far’; the shift from the 
publication of Luther’s Latin writings to the publication of his German tracts, 
including translations—indicative of the publishers’ quick response to the increasing 
popular appeal of the Reformer. 

Dr. Abraham Horodisch’s study of a series of sixteenth-century children’s books 
might be termed a sociological discovery of some magnitude. Charles Estienne 
(1504-64), Robert’s brother, adapted the learned antiquarian writings of Lazare 
de Baif on Roman clothes, vessels, gardens, ships, &c., for the use of French school- 
children. He had a signal success with his method of ‘Latin without tears’, which 
anticipated J. A. Comenius by a hundred years: De re vestiaria was printed ten 
times between 1535 and 1553, De vasculis nine times between 1535 and 1547, De re 
navali three times between 1537 and 1540. 

The history of printing in this country is enriched by Colin Clair’s biography of 
the French Huguenot, Thomas Vautrollier, who came to England in 1562 as a 
bookbinder and bookseller and printed in London 1569-83 and 1586-7 and in 
Edinburgh 1584-5. His widow, Jacqueline du Thuit, married Richard Field, known 
as the printer of Venus and Adonis (1593) and Lucrece (1594). Of two other English 
contributions, for charity’s sake only the six illustrations of London-printed title- 
pages (1542-97) shall be mentioned. 

S. H. STEINBERG 


Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society. Vol. Ill, part ii (1960). Bowes & Bowes, 
London. Pp. viii+113-180, 1 plate. 25s. to non-members. 


Tue first of the four principal articles in this number is a handlist of manuscripts 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, not described in M. R. James’s catalogue 
of 1912. It has been compiled by Richard Vaughan and John Fines. A high pro- 
portion concerns Corpus history. Attention should also be drawn to the additional 

Parker Certificates —diocesan returns from Canterbury, Lincoln (for Beds.), and 
Ely in 1560/1; and there is welcome information about twenty-eight volumes of 
letters, some 7,000 in all, dating from 1675 to 1828. 

In the second article J. C. T. Oates edits the list of English books owned by James 
Morice as entered in his copy of Caxton’s edition of Cicero, De Senectute, now in 
C.U.L. (Oates 4077), ‘the earliest surviving list of exclusively English printed 
books’. Sears Jayne had rightly identified Morice as Lady Margaret Beaufort’s 
Clerk of Works, and had dated the list as c. 1506. Oates pins it down to 1508 
or very soon after. Morice possessed twenty-three English books, among them 
Gower, Lydgate, and the Canterbury Tales. Eight of them were bound together in 
a charmingly miscellaneous volume which began with Rolle’s Contemplations and 
went on by way of the Book of Carving and the Book of Cookery (de Worde, 1508) 
to Chaucer’s Mars and Venus. Oates has also collected much information about this 
‘Tudor tycoon’ from St. John’s and Christ’s muniments, Henry VIII's Letters and 
Papers, wills and leases. His son Ralph is already known as Cranmer’s literary 
secretary. In addition to its bibliographical interest, this article is an excellent 
example of the way in which such men can be brought to life. 

W. D. J. Cargill Thompson writes ‘a footnote to the history of the Royal 
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Supremacy’ by comparing the early editions of Robert Barnes’s Supplication to 
Henry VIII (S.T.C. 1470-2). Most of us would go for Barnes to J. Daye’s edition 
of The Whole Workes of W. Tyndall, John Frith and Doctor Barnes, 1573, but for 
the Supplication, as it turns out, this would be misleading. The first edition, printed 
abroad in 1531 (S.T.C. has [1534?]), was not only anti-papal but also, by implica- 
tion, inconsistent with royal supremacy. But Barnes made significant additions 
and omissions in the second edition (Byddell, 1534) after Henry’s breach with 
Rome, when the author had accepted the Supremacy and had been employed to 
negotiate with continental Protestants. Singleton reprinted Byddell in 1550, but 
for Daye’s volume John Foxe, who edited it, conflated the 1531 and 1534 texts. 
This is a good piece of work, which might point to similar discoveries. 

Next, Thurston Dart describes an Organ Book, now in the New York Public 
Library (MS. Drexel 5469), which must have been compiled by Henry Loosemore 
for his Own use at King’ Ss, where he w as organist from 1627 to 1670. It is Important 
in two ways: it contains nineteen pieces which seem not to have survived elsewhere, 
and it helps to show the growth of the repertory in use in cathedrals and similar 
centres of church music in England. Little has been done on this subject in detail, 
and this article should be read together with Dr. Peter le Huray’s survey of the 
available evidence (to 1660) in Musica Disciplina, xiv (1960), pp. 167-95. There 

was, for instance, some exchange of music between Cambridge and Durham when 
Cosin was Master of Peterhouse, as Dr. le Huray observes, and I can add that in 
some Durham manuscripts the first additions in a fresh hand to the fundamental 
corpus of c. 1630 are works by Loosemore and Amner, organist of Ely, as in the 
Drexel manuscript. In view of the contents of some of the Durham books I 
question Dart’s opinion that the predominance of Loosemore and Amner in the 
latter part of his manuscript suggests a drying up in the supply of new music from 
London and elsewhere. Other organists have been known to favour their own and 
their friends’ works. 

Two of the bibliographical notes are of some length. In one D. M. Loades 
shows that S.T.C. 3480 was written by an anti-Spanish but catholic John Bradford, 
not the Protestant martyr, though a Protestant revision of it existed and was used 
by Strype; this he attributes to John Capstocke, and he goes some way towards 
identifying ‘one of the Protestant propaganda cells in Marian London’. In the 
other, N. J. Barker adds to his bibliography of William Hayley. In shorter notes, 
Cosmo Gordon disposes of some ghost incunables of Lucretius; Giles Barber 
comments on De Thou’s copy of Theophilus, Institutes (Froben, 1534), an early 
acquisition (now at T.C.C.); Mr. Oates describes some methods of fore-edge 
titling in C.U.L.; and D. F. McKenzie restores ‘Newton’s’ Lease Tables to George 
Mabbut. 


Altogether, this is a very satisfying number. S. L. GREENSLADE 


C. assisted by Cartes Humpuries, Handel: A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Early Editions. Cassell, London, 1960. Pp. xxiv+ 366. 9} $f in. £10. 10s. 


Tue amount of source-material at the disposal of Handelian scholars almost over- 
whelms one by its bulk. To begin with, there are Handel’s own autograph scores 
and sketches; more than a hundred volumes of these are preserved in the libraries 
of the British Museum and the Fitzwilliam Museum alone. Then there are the 
numerous sets of orchestral parts and working copies of the scores prepared under 
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Handel’s direct supervision, for use in his own performances; to these must be 
added a large number of surviving copies commissioned by his friends and patrons, 
most of these manuscripts having first-rate textual authority. Nearly all this 
manuscript material has found its way into public collections, and it has been 
catalogued in detail by such scholars as Schoelcher, Marshall, Mann, Barclay Squire, 
and Hall, but until now no systematic investigation has ever been made of the 
printed sources. The present volume provides this at last, and it is most warmly 
welcomed. All Handelian scholars will find it indispensable for decades to come. 

Mr. Smith has loved Handel’s music all his life, and his own collection of early 
printed editions is very fine. Some years ago he drew up an invaluable concise 
guide to Handel’s works and their sources, printed as an appendix to Handel. A 
Symposium, edited by Gerald Abraham (Oxford University Press, 1954); this 
volume is not so well known as it deserves to be, unfortunately, and few German 
scholars seem to be aware of its existence. Mr. Smith’s long-awaited descriptive 
catalogue is the logical successor to this guide. It is most comprehensive; “This 
Catalogue’, writes the author (p. ix), ‘includes as far as possible all the early editions 
of Handel’s works issued by John Walsh and other publishers up to the time of the 
composer’s death, the first and other important editions up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and a few works first published in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. . . . Early foreign editions (principally Dutch and French) are listed, 
but others may exist of which details are not available.’ Well over a thousand 
different editions are listed, and each is fully discussed. For each document Mr. 
Smith gives (i) the earliest known newspaper reference to its appearance; (ii) a 
short description of its format and general make-up; (iii) such details as the use of 

asse-partout titles, subscription lists, paginations, blanks; (iv) locations of copies 
wow to him (most of these he has consulted at first hand); (v) detailed contents; 
(vi) miscellaneous comments—the names of singers, later advertisements, points 
of special interest. Almost every page of the catalogue tells us much that few of 
us have known before. For instance, Mr. Smith’s listing and discussion of the 
various editions of Handel’s op. 3 set of concerti grossi will leave no doubt in the 
reader’s mind that the fourth concerto of the first edition (Walsh, 1734) is spurious, 
and that the recent editors of these concertos for the Halle Handel Edition are mis- 
guided in including it among Handel’s authentic works. 

All the publications listed in this catalogue were printed from engraved plates, 
and very little work has yet been done on the bibliographical niceties of such docu- 
ments. How isa state or an edition to be exactly defined when nearly every volume 
is undated; when each page is printed from a single plate; when these plates can be 
used and reused, numbered and renumbered; when they may be arranged in 
almost any order the printer or publisher pleases; and when the document may in 
theory and practice consist of anything from a single-sheet song to a bound assembly 
of single sheets, double sheets, folded sheets, half-sheets, new prints, old stock, and 
heaven knows what else besides? Mr. Smith’s book includes passim a vast amount 
of miscellaneous information revealing the practice of Handel’s printers in such 
matters, and his research has enabled him to assign precise dates to almost every 
item he lists. His investigation has made the fullest possible use of contemporary 
newspaper advertisements and publishers’ catalogues—years of arduous work in 
itself. 

So much, then, for the scope of this descriptive catalogue and for its great value. 
My only criticisms of the volume are minor ones, exclusively concerned with the 
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way in which this immense mass of valuable information has been presented. The 
printing of the book is clear, crisp, and accurate. The detailed layout on the page 
is not always clear, nor is the volume always as handy to use as it might have been. 
Running-titles, for instance: the left-hand page is a mere parroting of the book’s 
title, the right-hand page identifies no more than one of the nine large groups into 
which the volume is divided. Since the discussion of Messiah alone covers fourteen 
pages, running-titles identifying the work under discussion would have been far 
more helpful for quick reference. Some other possible improvements: a rule 
separating the last of each group of scores from the first of each group of single 
songs; the librettist’s name placed immediately after the title of the work, not em- 
bedded in the first publication listed for that work; a line or two of text giving the 
location of the principal manuscript sources (reprinted from the Symposium) and 
the date of the first performance; a typographical distinction of some kind between 
a title that is a real title, and a title that is no more than the author thinking aloud 
(e.g. p. 89, item 4); a more liberal use of blank lines within the discussion of each 
work. The index of cross-references to vocal music is most inconveniently placed 
in the middle of the book; it more properly belongs with the other indexes, at the 
end of the items listed. With these minor additions and amendments, the volume 
would have placed virtually the whole Gamut of Handel’s music within easy reach 
of the researcher’s eye and hand. 

It may be objected that such considerations and comments are carping, and that 
they belong more properly to a full-dress bibliography than to a descriptive 
catalogue. I do not in the least intend to carp; I list them here simply because some 
of them are objections applying also to the layout of the author’s Walsh Biblio- 
graphy—a book which hundreds of scholars must have used regularly, and most 
gratefully, ever since it was first published. I am one of the hundreds; I use the 
book almost every week, thankfully—but also with recurring reservations of the 
kind I have just mentioned. The utility and value of both of Mr. Smith’s volumes 
is immense, for they advance scholarship by leaps and bounds. But a little addi- 
tional help for the user, by way of typographical device and by more attention to 
details of layout, would have changed our songs of praise into a veritable chorus of 
Hallelujahs. 


THURSTON DART 


E. Droz, Barthélemy Berton, 1563-1573. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, xxxiv*: 
L’Imprimerie 4 La Rochelle, 1.) Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1960. Pp. 139, 56 reproduce 
tions. 10} x 7} in. 28 Sw. frs. Wrappers. 

E. Droz, La Veuve Berton et Jean Portau, 1573-1589. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 

xxxiv***: L’Imprimerie 4 La Rochelle, 3.) Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1960. Pp. 126, 

numerous illustrations. 10} x 7} in. 22 Sw. frs. Wrappers. 


Stupents of the Reformation in France should be most grateful to Mlle Droz. 
Either as author or as publisher, she has been responsible for many studies of the 
diffusion of Calvinism in France. These two volumes typify the problems of such 
studies. Each deals with a number of books published, and presumably circulated, 
clandestinely, in addition to those signed by their printers. 

Mlle Droz goes some way towards disarming criticism in the ‘Avant-propos’ 
to Barthélemy Berton. Here she makes plain that she is not intending a simple cata- 


logue of his productions, nor a study of his typographic skill, but a history of the 
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press in which each book is related to the printer’s circumstances, affairs in La 
Rochelle, and events in France generally. She prints some interesting documents 
relating to the financing of the press, and her handling of the historical material is 
always sure, if at times rather confusingly condensed or unusually emphasized. 
Since she remains close to the chronological order of the books and intends the 
historical commentary to be a setting for the description of each, she inevitably 
allows gaps in her narrative to match gaps in the known output of the press. 

Where she allows herself to speculate, she is often rather uncertain in her judge- 
ments. For instance, when she discusses (p. 29 of Barthélemy Berton) the breaking 
of the contract between Berton and his financiers, she lists the works printed during 
the period of the contract and, finding the total of 83 sheets well below the amount 
necessary to fulfil the contract of one sheet per day (282 sheets), she concludes, 
“que Berton a imprimé une série de livres que nous ne connaissons pas et qu’il n’a 
peut-tre pas pu tenir le rhythme imposé par les deux marchands’. The truth of 
the matter is probably to be found by considering the second half of this quotation 
in connexion with the separate contract for Palissy’s Recepte veritable (p. 25) made 
with a different merchant during the life of the first contract. Surely it was not that 
Berton could not keep up with the pace dictated by Rocquet and Delaplace, but that 
he could not keep down to it? These merchants, become press-lords, did not realize 
that a press is profitable only if kept fully occupied. Since they gave him only some 
83 sheets to print when he might have printed 282, it is not strange to find that 
Berton contracted with someone else to produce a book. 

The books with a fictitious or no imprint, which Mlle Droz attributes to this 
press, seem correctly ascribed. Her evidence in each individual case may not seem 
at first glance sufficient, but in fact the chain of reasoning linking book with book 
is quite sound, provided that no other printer at the time was using identical orna- 
ments. It might have helped users of these books if all the typographical material 
had been gathered together. 

Neither book is particularly easy to use: the facsimiles of title-pages, which 
replace transcriptions, do not always come at the beginning of the descriptions 
accompanying them and, unlike no. 2 of L’ Imprimerie a La Rochelle, the entries and 
facsimiles are unnumbered. The standard of reproduction of those pages bearing 
the initials and ornaments used for the attributions is not very high and, in the 
case of the woodcut initials formerly belonging to Nicolas Edoard, it is better to 
consult Baudrier. 

In spite of these shortcomings, it is a pleasure to find that a scholar has been bold 
enough to start on the mass of unsigned and pseudonymous books and pamphlets 
published in the period and has had such success in her first efforts to trace their 
origins. There is still, however, much work to be done in this field. 

Mr. David Rogers has been kind enough to point out that there is a copy of 
Garcie’s Le Grant Routier (B. Berton, p. 108) in the Bodleian. 

These two books, together with M. Desgraves’s companion volume on the 
Haultin family and an article by Mlle Droz in Bibliothéque d’ Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, t. xxiii (1961), almost cover the whole range of printing at La Rochelle in 
the sixteenth century. There are, however, at the British Museum five books with 
La Rochelle imprints which are not mentioned in these works: the anonymously 
published Ecclesiastice discipline et Anglicana ecclesia ab illa aberrationis explicatio of 
Walter Travers with the imprint Adamus de Monte: Rupellae, which was printed 
by Michael Schirat at Heidelberg; Wolfgangus Prisbachius, Responsio ad orationem 
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habitam in concilio Heluetiorum pro defensione cadium que in Gallia commissa sunt, 
Rupellz, 1573, which appears to have been printed either at Basle or in the Rhine- 
land; and a group of three, all signed by one Theophilus Regius and all emanating 
from the same press: Doctrine Iesuitarum praecipua capita, 4 vols., 1589, 1585, 1585, 
1586; William Whitaker, Responsionis ad decem illas rationes quibus fretus E. Cam- 
pianus certamen ecclesia Anglicane obtulit defensio, 1585; and Jean de I’Espine, Excel- 
lens discours touchant le repos de Vesprit, 1588. The ornaments in these three have 
something in common both with those of Haultin and with those of Jacob Stoer at 
Geneva. All these five are listed in the British Museum’s Short-title Catalogue of... 


French Books. J. W. Jouurre 


Louis Descraves, Les Haultin, 1571-1623. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
xxxiv**: L’Imprimerie 4 La Rochelle, 2.) Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1960. Pp. xxxviii+- 
169, numerous illustrations. 10} x 7} in. 40 Sw. frs. Wrappers. 


Tus book’s comprehensive title of “Les Haultin’ is in fact qualified by the subject 
of the series ‘L’Imprimerie 4 La Rochelle’ and the dates 1571-1623. A really 
definitive study of the Haultins would have had to give as much weight to the 
twenty or so books printed by Pierre Haultin at Paris and Lyons from 1549-71, 
and perhaps even more to his achievement as a punchcutter of the ‘Garamond’ 
school. Pierre cut a full range of fifteen romans, three Greeks, an italic, a civilité 
script, and various musics and flowers. These aspects are secondary to M. Des- 
graves’s study and are dealt with very briefly in a biographical preface. 

The object of the present study is to list and describe the editions printed by 
Pierre Haultin, his nephew Jéréme, and their heirs at La Rochelle, and to analyse 
their output in terms of contents and authorship. This is a work of great learning, 
excellently done for the most part, with copious line-block reproductions of title- 
pages and section heads, books fully collated in most cases, copies in forty-one 
libraries listed, printer’s notes reprinted, and all fully indexed. However, it must 
be said that the English and Scottish libraries are far richer in Haultin books than 
would appear from the list; in fact the Bodleian has at least thirteen, not three, and 
a dozen or so have been overlooked in the British Museum. Of these omissions, 
three are serious and are titles completely absent from the bibliography: in the 
Bodleian, Nicolas Clenardus, Absolutissima Institutiones in Grecam Linguam, 1587, 
a particularly interesting book from the point of view of this study because the 
first part was printed by Pierre, while the second, Praxis seu usus Praeceptorum 
Grammatices Graece, bears Jérme’s name and evidently marks his take-over. The 
other two are in the British Museum: one, A, B, C des Chrestiens, 1595, existing 
only as a title-leaf in the Bagford Collection, the other being a beautiful folio, 
Julien Mauclerc, Le Premier Livre d’ Architecture, 1600. There are typographical 
grounds for attributing to the Haultins two editions of a pamphlet Apologie 
Catholique, 1585, 1586, signed E. D. L. L. C., in the British Museum. Both bear 
the copy of Conrad Bade's mark that the Haultins used on books which they pre- 
ferred not to be traceable. Judging by the reproduction of the title-page of no. 8 
in the bibliography, Discours de la Prinse de I Isle de Rhé par le Seigneur du Landreau, 
1575 (no printer or place), the Gros Romain type is one that Pierre Haultin cut but 
never used at his own press. Barthélemy Berton, also of La Rochelle, had it and 
one guesses that this was printed by his widow. 
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The analysis of the Haultins’ publishing reveals a wide range of subjects: politics, 
history, music, navigation, horsemanship, medicine, grammars, architecture, and 
a few purely literary works, besides the first book printed in Basque. But the 
Haultins were Calvinists, and it was with religious books that their contemporary 
reputations were made in successful competition with the printers of Geneva, 
producing accurate texts in austerely elegant layouts—particularly handsome when 
combining Pierre Haultin’s music types and romans. The larger part of their out- 
put consisted of Protestant Bibles, Testaments, Psalters, and the polemical writings 
of the theologians of Saumur and La Rochelle. The first books with Pierre 
Haultin’s imprint appeared in Paris in 1549, but his punchcutting career seems to 
have started earlier. Guillaume II Le Bé made out that he had finished his apprentice- 
ship in 1510, and Fournier le Jeune gave 1530 as the date of his first music type. If 
both, or either, of these dates are correct (they are unsupported), he had an im- 
possibly long working life, dying as he did in 1588. There are two ways round 
this: either Le Bé and Fournier were mistaken and Haultin started to cut punches 
shortly before producing his first book (a Greek Testament set in his own type), say 
after 1545, or there were two Pierre Haultins, father and son. No contemporary 
document mentions two Pierres or refers to a pére or fils, nor can two be proved to 
have been in different places at the same time. Baudrier, in his Bibliographie 
Lyonnaise, bases his argument for the father and son theory on the fact that three 
books with Pierre Haultin’s imprint appeared at Lyons in 1560, 1564, and 156s, 
and M. Desgraves accepts this, host why he should not have moved from Paris 


to Lyons and back before finally leaving for La Rochelle is hard to see, particularly 
as these movements coincide with the fluctuations of the religious civil wars, and 
Pierre was specifically stated to have been away from Paris in 1562 ‘pour cause de 


religion’. In the absence of further evidence, it is impossible to choose either theory 
with confidence. 

As a punchcutter Pierre Haultin had an influence on English and Scottish 
typography. Before taking over the La Rochelle press, Jér6me worked in London 
from 1574 to 1585 or 1586 selling type cast in matrices bought from his uncle. 
Haultin romans are common in late-sixteenth- and seventeenth-century books and 
were used by Day, Vautrollier, and Waldegrave. On the Continent the foundries 
of Plantin and the Le Bés had matrices for several faces, and among the printers 
who used founts were Paulo Manuzio at Venice and Rome, Millanges at Bordeaux, 
Vignon at Geneva, Cotier and d’Ogerolles at Lyons, Martin le Jeune, Benoit 
Prevost, Jacob Macé, and Gabriel Buon at Paris. 

Whether or not the Haultins played a more important part in the development 
of typefounding than in the dissemination of Calvinism is a point that M. Desgraves 
does not discuss. This exhaustive study of one aspect of their versatility repairs a 
gap in the history of French printing, and together with the current researches at 
the Plantin-Moretus Museum, where many of Pierre’s types survive, should regain 
for them something more like the reputation that they enjoyed among their con- 
temporaries. MATTHEW CARTER 


Freperick G. Ki.cour, The Library of the Medical Institution of Yale College and its Catalogue 
of 1865. New Haven, Yale Medical Library, 1960. 88, s} in. Pp. 74. $2.75. 


Many of the largest medical libraries of the present day had their origins in the 
private collections of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century physicians and surgeon s 
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and in the small working libraries formed by early medical schools and societies. 
A few libraries have retained their individuality over long periods of time, the most 
notable example among American institutions being that of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital which was established in 1762 and is still intact in its original home. In 
other cases successive changes of name and location, incorporation into general 
libraries, or amalgamations have tended to obscure the story, but it is often possible 
to trace a continuous development from some small beginning. 

This little book deals with the early history of the great Yale Medical Library. 
It shows that the basis of the present superb collection was the library of the 
Medical Institution of Yale College which was opened in 1813. The formation of 
‘a public collection of books’ for the use of its students was one of the aims of the 
founders and such a collection was certainly in being by the end of 1814. In 1865 
the entire library of the Medical Institution, then comprising some 1,200 volumes, 
was transferred to the Yale College Library. Here it remained until the 1940's 
when it was transferred back, by instalments, to the new Yale Medical Library 
which had been formed by the amalgamation of the great private collections of 
Harvey Cushing, Arnold Klebs, and John Fulton. In addition to telling the story 
of these vicissitudes, Mr. Kilgour has reconstructed a catalogue of the library of the 
Medical Institution which was made shortly before its removal to Yale College in 
1865. This catalogue was the work of Courtney Smith Kitchel, a senior student of 
the College; it is an amateur effort but one that compares favourably with most of 
its kind. The cryptic nature of many of the entries has not prevented Mr. Kilgour 
from identifying all but two or three of the books and from listing them in classified 
order. This arrangement makes it much easier to assess the value of the collection 
as a working medical library. The majority of the books are in English and they 
are fairly representative of the standard medical literature of the period. It is rather 
odd that the catalogue lists nothing by Harvey or Jenner. Books derived from 
early benefactors, the most important of whom were Drs. Nathan Smith and Lewis 
Heermann, are identified. This beautifully produced little book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of medical libraries. 

The late W. J. BrsHop 


[Mr. Bishop’s untimely death occurred a few weeks after he had passed the proof 
of this review. Eprror.] 
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The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LIBRARY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


BARTHOLIN, THOMAS, On the Burning of His Library and On Travel, translated by Charles 
D. O'Malley. (University of Kansas Publications, Library Series, No. 9.) The University 
of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence, 1961. Pp. viii + 101, frontispiece. 9} x 6} in. $3.00 in boards, 
$2.25 in paper wrappers. 


BONNARD, G. A., Editor, English Studies Today. Second Series. Lectures and Papers Read at 
the Fourth Conference of the International Association of University Professors of English 
Held at Lausanne and Berne August 1959. Francke Verlag, Bern, 1961. Pp. 322. 9 x 6 in. 50s. 

Contents include: Frederick W. Bateson, Modern Bibliography and the Literary Artifact [A note 


on this article will shortly be published]; John Butt, Editing a Nineteenth-Century Novelist (Pro- 
posals for an Edition of Dickens). 


BOWERS, FREDSON, ‘Sir Walter Wilson Greg (1875-1959)’ [one of the “Biographical Mem- 
oirs’ in] The American Philosophical Society Year Book 1960, Philadelphia, 1961, pp. 143-7. 


BRISTOL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. A Select Catalogue of Bibles in the Central Public Library, Bristol. 
To Commemorate the Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Authorized Version. 
Bristol, 1961. Pp. 28, 4 plates. 84 5} in. Wrappers. 


CAVE, RODERICK, and THOMAS RAE, Editors, Private Press Books 1960. Pinner, Private Libra- 
ries Association, 1961. Pp. iv+54. 8} 5}in. Wrappers. ros. 6d. (7s. 6d. to Members). 


[The ‘second annual checklist’. ] 


CLARKE, D. A., The College Library and the Community. An Inaugural Lecture given in 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland on 14 October 1960. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 22. 84x $$ in. Wrappers. 4s. 


K. B. DANKS, decem rationes: a Shakespearean monograph. London, Winterson, 1959. Pp. 
44. 84% $} in. 215. 
[An attack on the ‘Pollard-Greg bibliographical theory’.] 


HUTCHINSON, G. EVELYN, ‘John Farquhar Fulton (1899-1960)’. The American Philosophical 
Society Year Book 1960, Philadelphia, 1961, pp. 140-3. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. The Dance of Death, An Exhibition at the University of Kansas 
Library, 1961. Pp. 8. 8x 54 in. Wrappers. 
{Short-title list of exhibits, with introduction. ] 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. R. V. Nine Eventful Years. An Index to Books and Libraries at the 
University of Kansas, 1-26, 1952-1961. Edited by Robert L. Quinsey. University of Kansas 
Libraries, Lawrence, 1961. Pp. iv+42. 9} 6 in. Wrappers. [Published in honour of Robert 
Vosper to mark his nine years as Director of the Libraries.] 
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MALIN, JAMES C., In Commemoration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Admission of 
Kansas into the Union 1961. An Essay to Accompany an Exhibition of the Kansas Statehood 
Centennial. The University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, 1961. Pp. 11. 9 6 in. Wrappers. 


MANCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES, THE. Reference Library Subject Catalogue. Section 655, 
Printing. Part I: General Works, History of Printing. Edited by G. E. Haslam. Manchester, 
Libraries Committee, 1961. Pp. 79. 94% 7} in. Wrappers. 215; $4.75¢. 

[It contains 1,089 classified entries, and has indexes of authors; printers and presses; and subjects. The 


second part of this section, dealing with book design, type design, printing machinery and processes, 
publishing, bookselling, and copyright, is in preparation. | 


MUELLER, WOLF, Bibliographie des Kaffee, des Kakao, der Schokolade, des Tee, und deren 
Surrogate bis zum Jahre 1900. (Bibliotheca Bibliographica, XX.) Walter Krieg Verlag, 
Bad Bocklet, Wien, &c., 1960. Pp. x-+-227, 10 plates. 10x 7 in. Wrappers. 300 Austr. sh. 


NILON, CHARLES, and ANGUS MACDONALD [and others], Editors, Annual Bibliography of 
English Language and Literature. Vol. xxxii, 1955-1956. Edited for the Modern Humani- 
ties Research Association in association with the University of Colorado Press. Cambridge 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xvi+631. 84x 5$in. 80s. 


PARKER, JOHN, The James Ford Bell Collection. A List of Additions, 1955-1959. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. vit+-217. 
10 6} in. $4s. 


[‘this second List’. ] 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. Library Board of Queensland. Fifteenth Annual Report: Year 
ended 30th June, 1960. Brisbane, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. Library Lectures numbers ten, eleven, and twelve, 1958-1960. 
Edited by Lanelle Vandiver. The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1961. Pp. vi+ so. 
9x 6in. Wrappers. 


WIJNMAN, H. F., An Outline of the Development of Ethiopian Typography in Europe. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960. (Reprinted from Books on the Orient, 1960.) Pp. IX-XXVIIL, 8 figures. 
64 in. Wrappers. 


WILDER, BESSIE E., University of Kansas Graduate School Theses, 1948-1958. (University of 
Kansas Publications, Library Series, No. 12.) University of Kansas Libraries, 1961. Pp. 233. 
9x6in. Wrappers. $2.50. 


The Book Collector. Vol. x, No. 2 (Summer 1961). The Shenval Press Ltd. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 


Contents include the regular features and: L. F. Casson, The Manuscripts of the Grey Collection in 
Cape Town; A. N. L. Munby, Sir Frederic Madden at Cambridge; Jacques Pley, Arpad Plesch 
(Contemporary Collectors, xxvii); P. H. Muir, Further Reminiscences, xiii; Cecil Woolf, George 
Darley (Some Uncollected Authors, xxviii). 


Book design and production. Vol. iv (1961), No. 1. Editor, James Moran. Printing News 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
Contents include: Roderick Cave, At the sign of the Ink Well [Vincent Torre’s press]; Ganesh of 
Trinidad [from V. S. Naipaul’s The Mystic Masseur] (Writers and printers series, no. 6); Jokum 
Smith, Trends in modern Danish book design; The hot press stamping process in book production. 


Books and Libraries at the University of Kansas. Office of the Director of Libraries, Law- 
rence, Kansas. No. 26 (May 1961). 


Contents include: The Brodie of Brodie collection [1,200 pamphlets in 134 volumes, of which 
approximately 1,000 items belong to the eighteenth century}; University of Kansas Publications— 
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Library Series [recent and forthcoming works]; The Herrick Papers, an Unusual Scientific Archive 
[C. Judson Herrick, the neurologist]; Allan Jefferson, Astley’s Amphitheatres [A brief history. 
Some 1,200 pieces of ephemera relating to Astley’s are preserved at Texas]. 


English Fiction in Transition. Edited by Helmut E. Gerber, Department of English, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana. Vol. iii, No. 4 (1960). 8s. a year, or 4s. a number; 
$1, or soc. 
Contents: Helmut E. Gerber and Edward S. Lauterbach, Rudyard Kipling: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Writings about Him. Part two. 


— Vol. iii, No. 5 (1960). 


Contents: Helmut E. Gerber and Edward S. Lauterbach, Rudyard Kipling: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Writings about Him. Part three. [The final section, but a supplement of some 1,000 
extra entries is promised for 1962 or 1963.] 


The Huntington Library Quarterly. Vol. xxiv, No. 1 (November 1960). 


Contents include: Leonard J. Arrington, Crusade against Theocracy: the Reminiscences of Judge 
Jacob Smith Boreman of Utah, 1872-1877; Joseph O. Baylen, George Meredith and W. T. Stead: 
Three Unpublished Letters; John R. Barker, Some Early Correspondence of Sarah Stoddart and the 
Lambs; Nan Cooke Carpenter, Louisa May Alcott and “Thoreau’s Flute’: Two Letters; Donald 
Pizer, The Garland-Crane Relationship. 


The Irish Book. Edited by Alf MacLochlainn. Vol. 1, No. 3 (1960/61). The Dolmen Press, 

Dublin, for the Bibliographical Society of Ireland. 3s. soc. 
Contents include: An Unrecorded Yeats Item [address at the unveiling of a plaque in 1926 to the 
memory of T. W. Lyster]; Thomas P. O’Neill, Dutch Engravings of the Williamite War, 1689 
[With six plates]; Alf MacLochlainn, Bagnells and Knights: Publishers and Papermakers in Cork; 
Dan H. Laurence, Shaw’s War Issues for Irishmen; A De Valera Broadside [A poem, entitled Invo- 
cation!, 1917?]; Nicholas French’s Protestatio; T. G. Rhynchart, Fraser’s County Wicklow Survey; 
M. Pollard, A Dublin Copy of Mechanick Exercises [in Archbishop Marsh's Library]; Dublin Copies 
of Moxon Plates [reproductions of the engraved frontispieces to Moxon, ii, and the engraved head 
pieces to The Art of Printing, Dublin, 1728]. 


The University of Kentucky Library Occasional Contribution No. 113 (1960). 
‘Travelling Exhibit of the Guild of Contemporary Bookbinders in the United States, 1961-1962.’ 


— No. 114 (May.1961). 


‘The Newspapers of Champaign—Urbana Illinois, U.S.A.: 1852-1960. Publication Dates and 
Holdings at the University of Illinois, 15 June 1960.’ [With a graph. ] 


University of Kentucky Library Associates, Keepsake No. 8. ‘Kentucky’—Walt Whitman’s 
Uncompleted Poem. Fragments Edited with a Commentary by Harry R. Warfel. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Library Associates, 1960. Pp. 8, 6 pages of facsimiles of the manuscript. 
11 8} in. Wrappers. 


Libri. International Library Review and IFLA—Communications—FIAB. Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen. Vol. xi (1961), No. 1. 


Contents include: R. O. Meisezahl, Alttibetische Handschriften im Reiss-Museum, Mannheim. 
Erginzt durch eine mikroskopische Papieruntersuchung von M. Harders-Steinhiuser und Georg 
Jayme; Maté Kovacs, Livres et Biblioth¢ques en Hongrie aprés la Seconde Guerre Mondiale. 


Modern Language Review. Vol. lvi, No. 2 (April 1961). 
Contents include: G. G. Barber, Two English Editions of ‘La Nouvelle Héloise’, 1761. 


Motif 6 (Spring 1961). Edited by Ruari McLean and published by the Shenval Press Ltd. 
32s. 6d. an issue. 


Contents include: P. M. Handover, Letters without serifs; Sans on buildings, or what happened 
before architects started using type books. 
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Notes and Queries. New Series, Vol. viii, No. 5 (May 1961). 


Contents include: M. C. Seymour, A Medieval Redactor at Work [the Bodley version of Mande- 
ville’s Travels}; J. H. P. Pattord, “The Winter’s Tale’: Typographical Peculiarities in the Folio Text. 


— No. 6 (June 1961). 


Contents include: Carl J. Stratman, Additions to Allardyce Nicoll’s Hand-List of Plays: 1800-1818; 
R. J. Owens, Palgrave’s Marginalia on Landor’s Works [1844, in the library of The University College 
of the West Indies]; A. Thomas, Coventry Patmore’s Literary Criticism: Attribution of Articles; 
R. H. Super, The First Publication of “Thyrsis’ [in Every Saturday, Boston, 10 March 1866]. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. lv, first quarter, 1961. 


Contents include: Mary N. Barton, Rare Books and Other Bibliographical Resources in Baltimore 
Libraries; Marcus Allen McCorison, A Bibliography of Vermont Bibliography and Printing; 
R. T. Lenaghan, The Variants in Caxton’s ‘Esope’; Car] J. Stratman, Problems in “The Prompter’, 
a [printed and manuscript] Guide to Plays [unique copy at Folger of a work by Joseph Haslewood, 
printed at the Lee Priory Press]; Alfred C. Berol, The Daniel Press [a special copy of T. H. Warren's 
By Seven Sea, 1897, not recorded by F. Madan]; David A. Randall, Bruce Rogers’ First Decorated 
Book [Botany in Pharmacy, 1893]; Klaus W. Jonas, Additions to the Bibliography of Carl Van 
Vechten; Lawrence S. Thompson, Wagner-Camp [notes on the 3rd edn. of The Plains and the 
Rockies}; Jacob Blanck, BAL Addenda; John Alden, Benjamin Levy Imprints in the Boston Public 
Library [addenda to Rabbi Korn’s list in P.B.S.A. liv (1960)]. 


— Vol. lv, second quarter, 1961. 


Contents include: Robert W. Ayers, A Suppressed Edition of Milton’s Defensio Secunda (1654); 
Sybille Pantazzi, Four Designers of English Publishers’ Bindings, 1850-1880, and Their Signatures 
[William Harry Rogers, Albert Henry Warren, Robert Dudley, and John Sliegh (or Sleigh). 
With 4 plates]; Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr., A Checklist of Reviews by Charles Williams; Duncan 
Brockway, Some New Editions from the Reign of James II [Concealed editions of John Gother’s 
Reflections upon the Answer [1685] and An Amicable Accommodation, 1686]; David M. Vieth, An Un- 
suspected Cancel in Tonson’s 1691 ‘Rochester’ [sig. D3. Found, by the new owner, in the Wilkinson 
copy]; Dorothy Mackay Quynn, Bartgis’ Lost Newspaper [Bartgis’s General Staatsbothe, 26 issues, 
§ Jan.-21 Dec. 1793, published in Frederick, Maryland]; J. R. Hale, A Newberry Library Supple- 
ment to the Foreign Books in M. J. D. Cockle’s ‘A Bibliography of English Military Books up to 
1642 and of Conte mporary Foreign Works’; Roger L. Brooks, A Neglected Edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s Poetry [Poems, Boston, 1856] and a Bibliographical Correction; David Bonnell Green, 
The Sarah Orne Jewett Canon: Additions and a Correction; Anthony Knerr, Regarding a ¢ *heck- 
list of Lawrence Durrell [in The Book Collector, Spring, 1960]; Jacob Blanck, BAL Addenda; 
Leonard’s “Two Lives’: Addendum. 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle. Vol. xxii, No. 2 (Winter 1961). 


Contents include: Theodore Sizer, The Failure of a Falsehood [Edward Frossard’s ‘Revolutionary 
Collection’—all forgeries. With 2 plates]; John Kuehl, Scott Fitzgerald’s Reading [With 1 plate]; 
Cullen I. K. Story, Syriac Manuscripts of the New Testament [Princeton has 6]; Lewis V. Thomas, 
A Panorama of Constantinople [Princeton has been given Konstantinopel unter Sultan Suleiman dem 
Grossen, 1902, a reprint of Melchior Lorichs’s panorama, 1559]; James Holly Hanford, Letters of the 
Rush Family. 


— No. 3 (Spring 1961). 


Contents include: Howard C. Rice, Jr., ‘Into the hold of Remembrance’ [ With 8 plates]; Notes dn 
the Kipling Material in the Doubleday Collection [With 8 plates]; James H. Smylie, Madison and 
Witherspoon: Theological Roots of American Political Thought; Percy G. Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin’s Defense of the De Fonte Hoax; Mina R. Bryan, The Beginnings of the Civil War [‘Books 
and manuscripts from the private library of William H. Scheide’]; The Kienbusch Angling Collec- 
tion; M. Halsey Thomas, The Cotton Family Again [see number for Autumn 1960]; James Holly 
Hanford, A New Manuscript of “The Lament of the Virgin’ [given by Robert H. Taylor]. 


The Private Library. The Quarterly Journal of the Private Libraries Association. Vol. iii, 
No. 6 (April 1961). 
Contents include: P. E. Hall, Bookbinding at Home; David Chambers, Collecting Fine Printing; 


Philip Ward, The Vine ‘Parliament of Women’ [Sir Herbert Read’s first full-length play]; H. R 
Martin, A Note on Watermarks. 
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Studies in the Renaissance. Publications of the Renaissance Society of America. Vol. viii 
(1961). 
Contents include: Felix F. Strauss, The ‘Liberey’ of Duke Ernst of Bavaria (1500-1560). 


The Yale University Library Gazette. Vol. xxxv, No. 4 (April 1961). 


Contents include: Albert E. Stone, Jr., Mark Twain and the Story of the Hornet; Alexander O. 
Vietor, An Elihu Yale Conversation Piece [With 1 plate]; Boyd Alexander, William Beckford of 
Fonthill [The Trumbull Lecture. With 3 plates]; Gordon S. Haight, The George Eliot and George 
Henry Lewes Collection; Donald Gallup, Letters of American Writers. 


— Vol. xxxvi, No. 1 (July 1961). 


Contents include: Norman M. Wilensky, The Charles Dewey Hilles Papers; H. M. Marvin, Bruce 
Rogers and His Work; Archibald Hanna, Jr., Additions to the Beinecke Collection [‘six hundred 
and fifty items of Western Americana’ ]; Theodore Sizer, Recollections of B. B. [Bernard Berenson]; 
G. Thomas Tanselle, Ficke’s Sonnets of a Portrait-Painter: Textual Problems in a Modern Poet. 


BELGIUM 


Scriptorium. Revue internationale des études relatives aux manuscrits. International 
Review of Manuscript Studies. $.A.Standard-Boekhandel, Anvers, Amsterdam; S.A. 
Erasme, Bruxelles, Paris. Tome xiv, No. 2. £3. 15s. p.a. 


Contents include: Berthe van Regemorter, La reliure des manuscrits gnostiques découverts 4 Nag 
Hamadi; Karl Forstner, Schriftfragmente des 8. u. friiheren 9. Jahrhunderts in Salzburger Biblio- 
theken; S.J. P. van Dijk, The authentic missal of the Papal Chapel; J. A. van Dorsten, The Leyden 
‘Lydgate manuscript’; Léon Gilissen, Membra disjecta d’un livre d’heures en latin et catalan; Jean de 
Savignac, Les fragments du papyrus Bodmer II de |’Evangile johannique; H. D. Saffrey, Nouveaux 
manuscrits copiés par Matthieu Camariotés; Hans Hornung, Ein Fragment der metrischen St. 
Cuthbert-Vita des Beda im Nachlass der Briider Grimm; D. A. Bullough, ‘Christe fave votis’. 


DENMARK 


ARHUS STATSBIBLIOTEKET, Tysk og hollandsk skonlitteratur. Redigeret af Helge Kjergaard. 
(Katalog over udenlandsk skonlitteratur, iv.) Statsbiblioteket i Arhus, 1961. Pp. iv+ 280. 
84 sf in. Wrappers. 3 D.Kr. 


Fund og Forskning i det Kongelige Biblioteks Samlinger. viii, 1961..Det Kongelige Biblio- 
tek, Kobenhavn, 1961. Pp. 183, numerous illustrations. 10} x 7 in. Wrappers. 18 D.Kr. 


With summaries in English or French. Contents include: Kr. Bruun, The Great Royal Library as 
Viewed from the Bottom Rung of the Ladder; Axel Garboe, A Manuscript of Erasmus Bartholinus’ 
Dissertation on the Double Refraction of Light, 1669; Torben Nielsen, Passages clandestins du Sund. 
Malthe Bruun en Suéde 1796-1798; Ove K. Nordstrand, Rasmas Rask’s Stay in Ceylon; H. P. Rohde, 
Seren Kierkegaard as a Book Collector; R. Edelmann, Hebrew Books in Silver Bindings. In col- 
laboration with Holger Jacobsen; R. Paulli, Our Earliest Press Gilded Publisher’s Bindings. Part two. 


HOLLAND 
Het Boek. Derde Reeks. Deel xxxiv, Nos. 3-4 (1961). Martinus Nijhoff, Den Haag. 


Contents include: D. Grosheide, ‘t Wonderlyk Euangelium van Nicodemus; P. M. M. Geurts, 
Polignac’s Anti-Lucretius en Nederland; W. Kloosterboer, Nederlands—Portugese betrekkingen in 
de wereld van het boek; A. J. van de Ven, Hendrick van Rhijn (c. 1660-1732); J. A. G. Tans, Een 
uitdagende Utrechtse collectie: De val des Pausdoms; G. J. Lieftinck, Mediaeval manuscripts with 
‘imposed’ sheets; M. E. Kronenberg, Bijdragen over Jan van Doesborch, drukker te Anterwerpen; 
and, De drukker van het Freeska Landriucht; S. Roelofs, Het ‘Museum van het Boek’; M. E. Kronen- 
berg, Tentoonstelling van oude drukken uit de Nederlanden, thans in Amerikaans bezit; P. J. H. 
Vermeeren, Kroniek der Handschriftenkunde, ix. 


HUNGARY 
Magyar Kényvszemle. Vol. lxxvi, No. 4 (October-December 1960). 


Contents include: M. Kovacs, Le livre hongrois et les bibliothé¢ques hongroises pendant la période 
initiale du socialisme, ii; S. Katsinyi and D. Nagy, Contributions 4 l’histoire des bibliothéques de la 
ville de Cegléd [Summary in German]; Cs. Csapodi, Le Psautier de la reine Beatrix (femme du 
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roi Mathias Corvin) 4 Melk; G. Hajnal, Un article anglais sur une édition de Pelbart prise pour 

incunable [D. E. Rhodes, The Library sth series, vol. xiii (1958), pp. 54-56]; Gy. Kenéz, Fixation 

des livres avec des chaines en 1556 en Hongrie; Gy. Rézsa, Le plus ancien portrait de Miklés Olah 

illustrated]; J. Herepei, Tentative pour l’identification des proprictaires de l’imprimerie Heltai de 
Kolozsvar. 


— Vol. lxxvii, No. 1 (January-March 1961). 


Contents include: M. Kovics, Le livre hongrois et les biblioth¢ques hongroises pendant la période 
initiale du socialisme 1945-1960. (iii. Suite) (Résumé en frangais); Zs. Jaké, Nouveaux documents 
sur l’origine de I’imprimerie Heltai de Kolozsvar; Z. Soltész, Identification des livres hongrois du 
xvit and xvii si¢cle; F. Biré, Contributions 4 l’histoire des ‘cabinets de lecture’ hongrois 4 la fin du 
18° siécle; I. Fabd, Quelques éléments complémentaires a la biographie de Jézsef Klieg]; S. Kozocsa, 
Le premier traducteur hongrois du ‘Diable boiteux’; J. Szentmihalyi, En marge de deux notes 
universitaires (Le cours de bibliographie de Béla KShalmi); K. Csapodi, L’apparition dans le com- 
merce americain d’un manuscrit du Moyen Age jusqu’ici inconnu faisant partie de la Bibliotheca 
Corvina. 


Az Orszigos Széchényi Kényvtér Evkényve 1959. Budapest, 1961. Pp. 409, illustrations. 
94 X 6} in. Wrappers. 70 Ft. 


Summaries in Russian and English. Contents include: T. Tombor, Photo-composing methods; 
I. Nagydidsi, The blind and the book. On the occasion of the rsoth anniversary of the birth of 
Louis Braille; D. Keresztury, Books in Hungary. 1945-1960. An Exhibition; K. Csapodi, The 
scriptors of the library of King Matthias; J. Fazakas, Additional material to Vols. I-III of ‘Régi 
Magyar KGnyvtar’ (Old Hungarian literature) by K. Szabé. Old Hungarian books of the National 
Széchényi Library, bibliographically not yet described; E. Soltész, Identification of a defective copy 
of a 16th century book of pericopes on the basis of Hans Sebald Beham’s woodcuts; J. Berl4sz, The 
library of Miklés Istvanffy [1538-1615]; L. Terbe, Hungarian newspapers in the European region of 
the Soviet Union in the period 1917 to 1921; G. Markovits, Following up the National Library’s 
prohibited material in the time of the Horthy-régime; G. Borsa, Peraudi’s two printed letters of in- 
dulgence [1490, 1501] in the Hungarian National Archives; G. Kékay, Suggestions for the popu- 
larization of books in eighteenth century Hungary; F. Hernady, Two inscriptions in the former 
Klimé library; I. Kostyal, Karman’s letter to Count G. Festetics on the ‘Urania’; M. Busa, The 
background of editing the works of Ferenc Kazinczy (1831-1960); B. Dezsényi, The publicistic 
activity of Lajos Kossuth in exile. 


ITALY 


La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro e delle Arti grafiche di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 
Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno lxiii (1961), Dispensa 14, Casa Editrice Leo $. Olschki, 
Firenze. 
Contents include: R. Ridolfi, Centenario [Leo S. Olschki, 1861-1940]; Lamberto Donati, Ripen- 
samenti sulle prime illustrazioni della Divina Commedia [With 48 figures]; Beatrice Corrigan, An 


Unrecorded Manuscript of Machiavelli's ‘La Clizia’ [at the Colchester and Essex Museum. With 
$ figures]. 


SWEDEN 
Nordisk Tidskrift f6r Bok- och Biblioteksvasen. Utgiven av Ténnes Kleberg. Arging 
48, No. 1 (1961). 


Contents include: Tryggvi J. Oleson, Book Donors in Mediaeval Iceland, ii. 


U.S.S.R. 


Kniga: Issledovaniya i materialy. Sbornik iv. The Book: Researches and Materials. Sym- 
posia. Partiv. All-Union Book Chamber, Moscow, 1961. Pp. 343, numerous illustrations. 
10$X7 mm. If. 13 
Table of contents in English. Contents include: T. A. Bykova, Printing in Russia during the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century; V.K. Makarov, A note on the history of engraving during the time 
of Peter the Great (a mobile team of engravers, 1703-1704); G. N. Chabrov, The beginnings of 
Uzbek printing (the Court lithographic press at Khiva, 1874-1910). 
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